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The only reasons that higher prices are being constantly 
paid by the most prominent steam users in the United 
States for Cahall Boilers are—that they are better made, 
last longer, cost less for maintenance, show a higher 
efficiency and make drier steam than any other kind. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Cahall Sales Department, Pittsburg, Pa. 











unrre= SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 





[LAKE SUPERIOR PIG IRON. 


For Grey Iron, Malleabie and Car Wheel Castings. 


PURITAN 
CENUINE CONNELLSVILLE COKE. 


FORSTER, WATERBURY & CO., 
636-638 Rookery, CHICAGO 


= [CHICAGO ScREWCO 


|. AEE BENE) 


94 -108 W.Wasnincron Sr 


‘DICKMAN & MACKENZIE, 


CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, 

71 Atwater Bidg. 1224 Rookery Bldg. 
Mining properties examined. Ores sampled at 
mines, furnaces and al! lake ports. 
General analyses of Ores, Slags, Metals, Fuel, 
Foundry Materials and ucts, ete. 


CHEMISTS AND ENCINEERS. 








Main Office and Works: 226 N. Union St., Chicago. 


’ 
BRISTOL'S The genuine is stenciled “ Apollo-Vandergrift” 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS APOLLO BEST BLOOM 


For Pressure, Temperatu 
and Electricity. GALVANIZED IRON. 
All ranges, Low Prices and 
fully guaranteed. 








—-..m. Won't dealers in galvan- 
The Bristol Co., Waterbery.Comn.} ized iron please keep on 
IT PAYS to advertise.in The tron Trade Review, saying their brands are as 





good as Apollo! We ask 
7 no better advertisement. 
CKE ix, Apollo Iron and Steel Company 
Vandergrift Building 
Pittsburgh 


N° = 
BO> if Works: Apollo and Vandergrift, Pa. 


MINING ENGINEER, CHEMIST, 


ASSAYER. 


BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Atwater Building, Cleveland. 











= 


COKE 





MOTORS ETC. Se! E-piety 














Frank L. Crobaugh, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST AND ASSAYER. 


Ores sampled at lake ports, mine and furnace, 
Foundry mixtures a specialty. Experimental 
work conducted for manufacturers. General ane 
alytical and consultation work. 

LABORATORY : 
Cor. Superior and S. Water Sts., Cleveland, 0. 


FUEL CAS PLANTS. 


American Cas Furnace Co., 
23 John St., N. ¥. 








Penna. 


ENTERPRISE BOILER COMPANY °"-""* sx-rs remeon soso 


YOUNCSTOWN, O. Write for Estimates. 


purposes. 13,500 Ovens. Daily Capacity 


Railroads entering the Region. 
rmation, promptly furnished on application. 


Crushed Connellsville Coke (substitute for 





HONEST SABEITT METALS. 


We do not claim that we are supplying ten different governments with Babbitt Metal. Our 
Meta's are used by more than three thousand leading Consumers in UNCLE SAM'S own euuaity 
are invariably uniform, reliable, contain only pure and best material, remarkably fluid, and 
free from ‘ ES TOA 

yet LL.—XXX Nickel Babbitt 24 cts. per Ib.; No. 2 Grade (for general shop use), 
16 cts. per Ib.; F. 0. B. your depot, on your customary terms. Any special mixture of metal made to 
order. 3,000 References. 


SWARTS METAL REFINING CO., 20'w‘Dewintnen st. _ Chicago, Ill. 
TURNBUCKLES. == Blakeslee Steam Jet Pump. 


REASONS FOR ITS USE: 


I. Fmoeg 2. Is independent of 
ll pump sandy or impure 


CONNELLSVILLE 


pola Work; also 


‘ons faer Seecnenamenel 














W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


OIL FURNACES. 


26 Cortlandt 8t., New York Oity. 





See large Advertisement ot 


B. F. STURTEVANT C6O., 


Boston, Mass., 
On Page 25, 


BLOWERS. FANS, ENGINES. 
Persistence 
In Advertising 


Is one of the requisites of satis- 
factory results. In the expansion 
of business which is now noticeable 
in every section of the country, 
advertisers who have made them- 
selves regularly prominent in the 
past two years will be first to reap 











a 4. 
. <a’ §. Not subject to freezing. 6. Ecnomy 
Cleveland Citv Forge & Iron Co., _ © ™ halen 
o. j 


BLAKESLEE MFG. CO., Du Quoin, ti. 








the rewards of persistent publicity. 
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tenner ra Rates, Pamphlets giving full info 


80,000 tens of Coke, *#@ Virect connections with all 
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open AND _Canmiags soLrs. HOT FORGED AND COLD PUNCHED NUTS. LAC SCREWS, BOLT 
» ETC. Cataionue ope! Prices on Apolication. 
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Receivers. 


Rivas sel Pes WI, «BB. POLLOCK & CO. 


with inquiry please give ad. No. 6. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


— 


Blast Furnaces, 
Steel Plants, 
Boilers, Tanks, etc. 








wiih Red Cedar, 


PINE OR CYPRESS. 























Any Size, Any Shape. 


WILLIAMS MFG. C0., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Miller, Wagoner, Fieser & Co. 
PIG IRON, COKE. 


Columbus, O., Hayden Bldg. 
Chicago, I1l., Monadnock dg: 
St. Louis, Mo., Bank of Com. Bldg. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Hamilton Bldg. 


Steel Stamps and Stenciis. 


ee ix J; H. & Co., Rubber Stamps 
Seals, Stencils, Automatic Check Punches 
and Numbering Machines. 2 Seneca St 














Stilwell’s Patent 


Lime Extracting 


Heater 


AND 


Filter 


COMBINED. 


Is the onty lime ex- 
tracting Heater that 
will prevent scale in 
steam boliers. Re- 


before it enters the 
boiler. 


Thoroughly Tested. 





in daily use. 


The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 





| 


| 
' 
| 


moving all impuri- | 
ties from the water | 


Over 8,000 of them | 
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MMM Oueeneeaettt 


SJUUUUnevenenenonenNaNanenenNGaCANANUNUEAEOUOEROOON ENON NH  itnones 
= WHEN . 
= you 2 
CONSIDER z 

THE Z 

SAVING = 

iN = 

COST: 

Between the carrying of material by hand = 
and by machinery, you will at once say, = 
use machinery. — 
The Aultmen = 


ELEVATING an CONVEYING = 
Machinery 


Is just what you want. It clevates and con- 
veys everything. 


THE AULTMAN CO., Canton, 0. 


ALSO MAKE 


Preistman Safety Oi! Engines. 


Not Gasoline. 


Surminn 





12 "" AIR COMPRESSORS vnc" 


Covering the requirements of every application of compressed air. 


improved accessories relating to the economical production of compressed air. 


Rock Drilis, 
Stone Channelers. 


ee 
eln 


ersoll-Ser 


pant 23 Sri 


Each machine equipped with the most 


Send for new catalogue. 


Coal Cutters, The 
Pohie Air Lift Pumps. 








Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford. 1 


ALL KINDs oF 
Bolts, Lag Screws, Rivets, 
Washers and Odd Bolt Work. 





Mention the Iron Trade Review. 





IT PAYS to advertise in 


The Iron Trade Review. 










Th 
“CROSS Pitres 


actually reduces oil bills 
50% ormore. It has been 
on the market 8 success- 
ful years and is used in 
18 countries. Send for 
descriptive circulars, etc. 

















Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 





The BURT MFG. CO. : 














AIRU—?- 
COFIPRESSORS 






——e 


QRAND DRILL CO.) 


Broadway, New York. 
1328 Monadnock Block, Chicage. 

















O. TEXTOR, 
Chemist a Metaliurgist 


Anal made of Metals, Ores, Fuels and Sup- 
plies er Purnaces, Steel Works and Foundries. 


Stee] Works and oo" 
Mining upon. 

For 13 Years Chief Chemiat ¢ te the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mill Oo. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





168 Superior St. 


ICORE OVEN. 


AIR GOPMPRESSORS cya tanpesor Wis. 


For every application of Compressed Alr Power. 


Cagut Aooeess METALFAC-CHICAGO ABC Coote 


E.H.STROUD & CO.. 


METAL FACTORS 


The Products of and Siyyplaes for 


1RON STEEL: TIN-PLATE BRASS 
COPPER LEAD & - ZINC - WORKS. 


JI6 Latalle Shroot ~ JOO Neltearn Steve ~ 


cCHIcAaGco. 


F. A. EMMERTON, 


Analytical Chemist, 


AND METALLURGIST. 

Ores sampled at lake ports, mi and furnaces. 
Mines and Metallurgical — examined. 
Analyses made of Ores, Metals, Fuels, Railroad 
and Foundry Supplies, etc. 


9 Bratenah! Buliding, CLEVELAND, 0O. 


Millett’s Patent 


NEW YORK. 








The best in the world. 





WILLETT CORE OVEN CO., Brightwood, Mass. 


26 Cortiandt St., NEW YORK. 


Ne ee 
THE ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ° 


Bureau of inspection, Tests ana Consultation. 
PITTSBURG: CHICAGO : NEW YORK: 
Part Building. 1187 The Reokery. Tl Broadway. 

Reports on iron and steel processes and plants. 
Inspection of steel rails, splice bars, railroad cars, 
wheels, axles, etc. Chemical Laboratory—Anal- 

sis of ores, iron, steel, oils, water, etc. Physical 
boratory—Test of metals, drop and pulling test 
of couplers, draw bars, etc. Efficiency tests of 
boilers, engines and locomotives. 


John T. Jones & Co., 


Mines, Prospects, Explorations and Mineral 
Lands, examined, experted, practical tests made 
and reported. Reliable and practical sampling 
done. Chemical analysis made. All work done 
by practical pert. Best of reference as to ex- 

ence and reliability. Address 
Suite 32, 115 Monroe St., 
MoNTAUK BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ARMSTRONG BORING TOOL 


ARMSTRONG BROS. Pat March 12.1896. 
TOOL CO. Send fer Circulars. 











98 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 





November 8, 1898. 
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} THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Votume XXXI. CLEVELAND, O. 


THE 


WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 





Reports from iron and steel centers agree that 
October has ended in quietness more pronounced 
than in any of the weeks preceding. The heavy 
furnace and mill shipments obscure the real condi- 
tion as to new business; but at the same time it is 
not to be overlooked that the volume of new orders 


would have been considered large for any other 


end-of-the-year period. The new standard for out- 
puts has established remarkable requirements for 
an active market. Recent export business has 
furnished quite as conspicuous tonnages as the cur- 
rent domestic trade. In the past week one Southern 
interest made two sales of 2,000 and 5,000 tons 
respectively for European consumption, the latter 
being basic iron. In the East, October export 
orders saved the market for finished material from 
weakness; and to the Coolgardie contract, from 
which this country is certain to get a large tonnage 
of plates, is to be added steady bookings of rails, 
billets, sheet bars and rods. The news of the week 
promises further additions to outer trade, in the 
first authoritative announcement of plans for a rod 
and wire plant in the Birmingham district. Most 
of the 600 tons daily product of open-hearth rods, 
wire and nails will go abroad. The possibilities 
in low cost are record-breaking. Railroad calcula- 
tions for 1899 are known in a general way to be 
large, both as to rails and rolling stock, but the rail 
price is still a matter of uncertainty. The Nov. 1 
appointment for a New York meeting has been 
changed to Nov. 15. There is not entire unanimity 
either as to the proposition for an agreed price or as 
tothe figure. The outcome may be an agreement 
on practically the price of the early part of the 
year—$18, Pittsburg, with a differential of but $1 
for Chicago, instead of the nominal gap of $2, as 
heretofore. The pig iron market has drifted along 
of late, with less attention apparently given to the 
statistical features of the situation than might be 
expected. Sellers are not a unit, and the dispari- 
ties between quotations from different sources show 
that the habit of fearfulness and distrust in many 
producers has outlived conditions that begot it. 
Cincinnati reports that recent sales through agen- 
ties there have been chiefly of Northern iron, which 
continues to be lower priced than Southern iron, 
When the steel plant at Birmingham starts up in 
the summer of 1899 and the output of four Alabama 
furnaces is lifted off the market, a still stronger 
Market for Southern grades may be expected. 
Bessemer pig iron is not in demand and though a 
Sale at $0.60 at furnace is reported, the market will 
Rot be definitely located until the large consumers 
buy again. Steel billets are inactive and are more 
Plentifully offered at $15.50 Pittsburg maker's mill 
for 1899 delivery. Eastern plate and structural 
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mills have been made easier by the recent distribu- 
tion of considerable shipyard work and look forward 
to the winter as likely to be the busiest in several 
years. Confidence in the carrying out of the plans 
for the tin plate combination seems at last to be 
extending to consumers. There has been an ad 
vance of 5 cents a box in the past week, with signs 
of nervousness over the situation, inquiries being 
much larger, with fair buying for 1899. Most of 
the mills, however, are withdrawing as sellers for 
delivery beyond March. 


PITTSBURG. 
Orrice or The Jron Trade Review and industrial World. \ 
705 PUBLICATION BUILDING, Nov. 2. j 


The general market iseasy. This condition having persisted 
for some time is construed by some to mean a drop in prices 
before arise. Others, more optimistic, predict a rise as the 
next change. Export orders and inquiries are a large factor 
in current mail, a gratifying feature from all standpoints. 

Pic Irnon.—The movement is decidedly slow. Valley quota- 
tions on Bessemer are from $9.75 to $9.85 with $10.25 as about 
the price delivered Pittsburg. Practically no business is be- 
ing done. Gray forge and foundry irons are likewise very 
quiet, the foriner being quoted from $9.20 to $9 35 Pittsburg, 
and the latter on the basis of $10.10 to $10.25 for No 2. We 
quote as follows 


Bessemer, valley furnace.......... penenecooutones $975 to 10.00 


Peececcccesoecosoecersscocesess sescecces 10.25 


Bessemer, Pittsburg...... pees 

No. 1 Foundry socescocconssnccscocosecooncosseooocosonsceseses 10.50 to 10.60 
SS) poate eovnhumecsnaieeneuenssamnesuses 110 to 10.25 
No. 3 Foundry , . ntiihtitiininaieetennieendmnanitait ciateaeaieiaadiatiad - 9 65 to 9.85 
Grav Forge, valley furnace oe nopueeseens Bho to 8.95 
Gray Por Me, PUtSDalY ..0000ccc.cc.0c.cccer.cessecccseececscecocess cccccses 9.20 to) 9.35 


Bit_ets.—In some quarters billets are reported lower than 
at last week’s report and this is true in the case of desirable 
contracts, but the usual price is $15.50 on orders for next 
year’s delivery. Sheet bars are quoted $16.75, maker’s mull, 
and rods from $21.50 to $22 The consumers of tin plate 
seem to have changed their opinion on the impracticability 
of the formation of a trust, as the last few days have wit- 
nessed a decided buying spirit which has stiffened prices 
somewhat and further advances are prophesied. 

Spe.ter.—This meta] continues its upward march, The 
present price is $5.05 Pittsburg, with every reason to look for 
further advances. 

Sueets.—The situation is still unsatisfactory from the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint. A fair tonnage is being placed, but 
prices are not well maintained, either for black or galvanized. 
The condition of order books seems to determine entirely 
the flexibility of quotations. On No. 28 the market is 1.goc 
to 1.95c. Galvanized sheets are quoted from 80 and 5 to 80 
and 10 per cent off list, with an additional 2% on larger or- 
ders. Sellers holding for the former price report a good busi- 
ness on that basis. 

Pipes AND Tunes.—The rumored advance noted last week 
is looked upon as questionable by some of the trade, though 
others think it both probable and warranted by conditions. 
Current business continues excellent, with no disturbing fea- 
tures. The additional discounts of six tens for less than car- 
load lots and six tens and five per cent off list for carload lots 
are being quoted. Large orders are granted concessions. 
Base discounts are: Butt weld, black, 55 per cent off; lap 
weld, black. 65 per cent off; butt weld, galvanized, 47% per 
cent off; lap weld. galvanized 52% percentoff. Discounts 
on merchant boiler tues are as follows: 24-inch and smaller, 
72% per cent off; 2% inch and larger, 75 per cent off. Inserted 
joint casing is now quoted at 60 off and screw and socket 
joint casing at 60 and 10 per cent off. 

IRON AND STEEL Ske_r.—While the mills are still very busy 
the demand has fallen off somewhat, and prices are easier than 
for some time past. Quotations are as follows: Grooved iron 
skelp, 1.10c to 1.124; sheared iron skelp, 1.20c to 1.2§¢; 
grooved steel skelp, 1c to 1.05c; sheared steel skelp, 1.10 to 


1.12c. 
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SrreGet AND Ferro MANGANESE.—The quotation of so fo 
80 per cent domestic ferro-manganese is still the market. The 
demand for spiegel is very quiet; $23.50 to "S24 is the range 
of price. 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL.—The week has 
The volume of business is excellent and exceedingly heavv 
Prices 


been uneventful 


shipments were made during the whole of last month. 
Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.20c; 18 


1.20c and angles 1.1oc. 
1.10c; other shapes, 


are as follows 
to 24 inches, zees, 


Universal plates are now quoted at 


-30C; tees, 1.25c; 


r.osc. 
PLaTEs.—The local mills are very busy and current ton- 

Railroads are steady buyers and both or- 

Tank plate is quoted vari- 


nage is excellent. 
ders and tonnage have increased. 
ously from tose to t.1sc, the latter price being quoted by 
mills already filled for months to come. Other mills shade 
1.tocon a desirable order. We quote shell steel, 1.20c; 
flange, 1.25c; fire-box, 2c and upwards. 

Ratts and Track Materiats.—The mills are pushed to their 
limit on rails, both standard and light sections. Prices are 
nominally the same as for some time past—light sections, 
from $19 to $19.50 and standard sections at $18. Pending 
the New York meeting of manufacturers nothing is doing. 
The quotation on other materials is as follows: Spikes, 1.45¢; 
track bolts, 1.65¢ to 1.70c; splice bars 1.10c to 1.15c; links 
and pins are quoted from 1.20c to 1.274%c. 

O_p Mareriat.—The movement is moderate. 
ency is towards lower prices in some materials. 


The tend- 
A sale of 
1,500 tons of iron rails at $13.75 valley is noted. Other ma- 


terials are quoted as follows: Wrought iron scrap, $11.50 


busheling scrap, $9, net; car 


iron axles, $6, 


net, valley; cast borings, 86; 
cast scrap, $8.75, gross; 
scrap, $10, gross; 


scrap, $9; wrought 


wheels, $10 25, gross: 


net; steel axles, $12.50, gross; charcoal 


> 


billet and bloom ends, $11; machinery 


turnings, $6.75 net, valley. 


CLEVELAND, 
Orrice or The rom Trade Review and Industrial World. \ 
27 VINCENT StT.. Nov. 2./ 

The iron ore shipping season is hastening to a close, and the 
November shipments from ports at the head of Lake Superior 
promise to be less than in the last month of the average sea- 
son, considerably below those of last November, from present 
indications. The car supply at lower lake ports has been 
almost entirely dependent on the coal trade, ore going on the 
dock except as cars emptied of coal are available. A tend- 
ency that has appeared in the ore trade of the year is the in- 
creased demand for the high phosphorus ores. The great 
reduction in the supply of mill cinder from puddle mills is 
being emphasized, as is the undesirability of heating furnace 
cinder and scale, which is largely steel, and requires an in- 
creased fuel expenditure when used in the blast furnace. An 
increasing percentage of higher phosphorus ores is required 
to make up for the declining supply of high phosphorus mill 
cinder. Several non-Bessemer properties on the Menominee 
range notably in the Crystal Falls district. are starting up to 
supply the demand. 

Pic Iroxn.—The trade in foundry irons is quiet and no gen- 
eral buying movement is expected until later in the year. 
The average valley furnace holds for $9.50 for No. 2 foun- 
dry, but on the occasional order involving a considerable 
amount this is being cut. On some recent Northwestern 
Pennsylvania business a low price was made. Bessemer pig 
iron has sold at $9.60 valley furnace, but the fact that im- 
portant consumers are not in the market strips the few small 
transactions of any significance. The arrangement for the 
sale of valley Bessemer through one agency, as announced 
three weeks ago, means such competitive prices as will take 
going business, and outside furnaces will not now be able 
to make sales by simply going a trifle under a fixed delivered 
price. Gray forge is quoted $8.75 to $8.85 valley furnace and 
basic iron at $9. Lake Superior charcoal is strong at the 
quoted rate. While the freight to Pittsburg from the valley 
is now openly quoted at 50 cents, the 65 cent rate to Cleveland 
is reported to be still maintained. We quote f. o. b. Cleve- 





land: 

Bessemer, caseeeepeceeeeee 10 40@10 55 | Valley Scotch No. 1........$10 40@10 50 
No.1 Strong Foundry...10 40@10 65 | Valley Scotch No. 2......... 10 15@10 40 
No.2 Strong Foundry....10 1s@10 25 Gray Forge............-.... 9 40 
No. 3 Foundry................ 965@ 990 | Lake Superior Charcoal. 11 50 


November 8, 1898 


“"FinisHep MArertAt.—Little’ activity is to be reported in 
any line of mill products for the past week. The agricultural 
works contracts recently pending have been closed, two ag. 
zregating about 1.500 tons of plates, bars and shapes. Win. 
ter work for the mills is being sought with a little more eager. 
ness. Shipbuilding is counted on for a fair winter's ton. 
nage, but bevond three or four boats heretofore announced, 


this is as yet an intangible factor. We quote plates at 1.176, 
Cleveland; beams and channels, 1.28%c; No. 28 black 


sheets, 2c to 2.05c; bar iron, rc; steel bars, rc—with no busi. 
ness developing in the week large enough to test the situa- 
tion. Bar and sheet mills are making rather more of a push 
for business, but with prices practically unchanged. The 
wire and wire nail markets are only moderately active. The 
reduction in wire nails was witha view to stimulating buy- 
ing by the jobbers who have been allowing the manufacturer 
to carry stocks. We quote $1.37%,. Cleveland, for single car. 
load lots. Smooth wire is $1.20in single carload lots. The 
advance in’spelter has advanced" four-point”, galvanized. wire 
to $1.75. 
CHICAGO, 


Orrice or The Jreom Trade Review and Industrial World, 
1822 MONADNOCK BLOCK, Nov. 2, } 


Little change in the situation is seen in the week. Some 
branches of the market have been quiet, while others have 
been quite active. Generally speaking, the activity has not 
equalled that of several weeks previous, but the tone contin. 
ues firm, and in no department are concessions being made 
In fact, there has been considerable talk 
iron and steel, and it is 


to secure business, 
of advances.on some grades of 
thought the future will bring slightly higher values in several 
forms of finished product. 

Pic Irox.—Sales last week were only small, and the inquir- 
ies in hand do not denote any large increase in the immediate 
future. There are two or three inquiries in the market now 
for from 1,000 to 2.000 tons each, which are expected to de 
velop into orders within a short time, but most of the busi- 
ness being placed and under consideration is of the small 
order variety. Buyers do not appear to be in any rush to 
come into the market, notwithstanding the numerous rumors 
of higher prices to come soon. Their wants appear to be 
very well satisfied for the balance of this year, at any rate. 
This is the only weak feature of ‘the market. The furnaces 
are all very firm in their views, and are not taking business 
except at the full quotations. President Baxter, of the Tem 
nessee company, was in this city last week, and expressed the 
belief that prices of Southern irons, especially of the higher 
numbers, will advance within the next month. He based this 
prediction upon the fact that the furnaces in the South are full 
of orders, while stocks are very small. The foreign business 
of these furnaces has been large, and has prevented any sur 
plus. Many of the foreign sales, too, have been made at 
prices higher than are secured for the same grades of iron in 


this country. Quotations are unchanged, as follows 


Lake Sup. Charcoal....$11 so @$13 00 Southern Coke No. 3...$tv @ 10 
Local Coke Fdy. No.1! 11 50 @ 1200 Southern No. 1 Soft..... 1055 @ 1k 
local Coke Fdy. No. 2 1100 @ 1150 | Southern No. 2 Soft..... 10 & 10 8 
Local Coke Fdv. No 3 1075 @ t100 | Southern Silveries 1 il@ 


Local Scotch Fdy. No.1 11 50 @ 1200 
Local Scotch Fdy. No.2 11 00 @ 11 50 
Local Scotch Fdy. No.3 10 75 @ I1 00 
Southern Coke No.1... to 85 @ 11 
Southern Coke No. 2... 1060 @ 10 55 


Bars.—Several quite large orders were closed last week, 
including one of over 1,c0o tons. Considerable business was 
done in small lots, and altogether the tonnage of the week 
was fully up to the average. The market is fitm, mills hold- 
ing to quotations in nearly every case and only exceptional 
sales under the figures we give. Quotations are made at 
1.0§¢ to 1.10c for common iron, 1.10c to 1.20c for guaranteed 
iron, and 1.15¢ to 1.20c for soft steel bars from strictly billet 


Ohio Strong Softeners 12 o ( 
Alabama Car Wheel... 15 oo & 
Malleable Bessemer... 11 818 
Coke Bessemer ....... 1" 2120 


a 

a 
Jackson Co. Silveries.. 12504 4S 

a 

a 





stock. 

Ratts AND Track Suppiies.—The meeting of rail makers 
scheduled to take place Nov. 1 was postponed again, and 
will now be held, it is expected, about Nov. 15. Meanwhile, 
no quotations are being made on standard sections. 
erable business was done last week by the local mills in light 
rails, which are in good demand. Quotations are as follows: 
Steel splice bars, 1.15c to 1.25c; track bolts with square nuts, 
1.80c to 1.g0c; hexagon nuts, 1.goc to 2c; spikes, 1.55¢ to 1.006 

Bittets AnD Rops.—No business of any consequence was 
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done in this market last week in either billets or rods. A few 
small sales of rods were the only transactions. Billets are 
still quoted at $17 and rods at $22.50. 

Car Orpvers.— Business was light, both in car orders and 
orders for car material. The car works in this territory are 
all full of work for some time ahead, and are making requisi- 
tions on their old contracts for material fully as fast as the 
mills can fill them. 

SrrucruRAL MArertaL.—No large contracts of any charac- 
ter were let last week. General business in small lots made 
up a good tonnage, and seems likely to continue good for 
some time. The market continues firm. Quotations are un- 
changed, as follows: Beams, 15 inch and under, 1.35¢ to 
1.goc; 18-inch and over, 1.45c¢ to 1.50c; angles, 1.25c¢ to 1.30¢; 
plates, 1.20€ to 1.30C; tees, I.goc to 1.45C; zees, 1.35c to 1.40Cc. 
Small lots from stock are quoted at Yc to %c higher. 

Pirates.—A good small lot trade was Cone last week. ‘The 
only large order up at present is for about 1,500 tons of ship 
plates, which will be placed this week, itis thought. Quota- 
tions are made as follows: Tank plates, 1.20c to 1.30c; flange 
steel, 1.30c to 1.40c; firebox steel, 1.85c to §c. 

Sueets.—Sales of both black and galvanized sheets last 
week were very fair, and incluced several quite large orders. 
The demand keeps up well and dealers are looking for a good 


: business for the next month or so. The market is firm at 2 10c 
to2.10c for black and 80 and 5 per cent discount for gal- 
: vanized. 
: Mercuant Stee..—There is a heavy demand for nearly all 
kinds of high grade steels, and sales last week included 
several very large orders. Mills are not pushing for business 
at present, having well filled order books, but notwithstanding 
this the tonnage placed every week is heavy. Consumers 
? area good deal more anxious to do business than are the 
mills. Quotations follow: Open-hearth spring, tire and ma- 
7 chinery steel, 1.65c to 1.75c; smooth finished machinery steel, 


1.60c to1.70oc; smooth finished tire, 1.50c to 1.60c; tool-steel, 
s.soc to 7.50c; specials, 11¢c and upwards. 

" Scrar.—The market continues quiet, with small sales of 
most kinds of scrap. There is some demand for cast scrap, 









and a few sales were made, but none were of large size. Old 
. iron rails are in fairly good demand, with one sale closed of 
1,000 tons. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 
’ Oldiron rails, gross, $12 50@ $1275 | Axles, net.............. $14 25G@$14 75 
. Old steel rails long, gr. 10 50@ 11 00 Cast borings, net......... 4 25@ 4 So 
Old steel rails, short... 875@ 900 | Wrought turnings, net 6 o0o@ 6 » 
Old wheels, gross... 11 0o@ 1169 Axle turnings, net 7 00@ 7 25 
, Railroad forge, net...... 11 50@ 12v0 | Mixed steel gross......... 7 45@ 7 50 
e Dealer's forge, net. 10 00@ 1050 | Stove plates, net 5 75@ 6 oo 
No.1 mill, net...............7509@ 800 | Heavy melting stee,gr. 8 25@ 8 50 
Tr Heavy cast, net......... 850@ 900 | Oldiron splice b., net. 12 75@13 00 
5 Malleable cast, net 800@ 850 
H 
s CINCINNATI. 
. Nov. f. 
; Business in pig iron is steady and quiet. There is a regu- 
. larrun of small orders, the majority of which are not for 
Southern iron. This of course is easily explained by the fact 
that Southern iron is actually higher in price at most points 
- of consumption than Northern iron. This state of affairs ap- 
85 parently is not troubling the Alabama iron masters in the 
. least. Their order books for domestic shipments are still 
4 filled, in fact so well filled that they are not yet shipped up 
00 to their specifications. The strength of their position ap- 
“ pears to lie however, in the continued and increasing demand 
k, forexport. Last week the leading Birmingham interest sold 
~ 2,000 tons for delivery in Manchester, Eng. It likew.se sold 
. §,000 tons of basic iron for delivery in Italy. It is reported 
i. that one of the Birmingham furnaces at the present time is 
al sending three-fourths of its iron abroad and, in fact, it ape 
- pears that the export trade as far as Birmingham is con- 
ed cerned is only limited by vessel room. One notable new 
a feature of the export business is the fact that the foreigners 
are now taking a general line of iron instead of simply taking 
. No. 3 foundry, with which grade the trade originated. No. 
sfoundry, gray forge, No. 2 foundry and Nos. 1 and 2 soft 
e, arebeing called for in good quantities. The scarcity of 
7 Southern soft grades is quite pronounced, and Alabama No. 
ge 3 foundry is short in supply. Charcoal irons, in the high num- 
“ bers, are in demand beyond production. The railroads have 
added quite liberally to their rolling stock through the year, 
a Rot only in the number of cars, but in increased tonnage ca- 





Pacity; but the equipment is inadequate for the expanded 
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business of the country. Upon the full movement of the cot- 
ton crop, the difficulties attending the shipments of pig iron 
and coke will be increased. We quote for cash, f. o. b. Cin 
cinnati: Southern coke No 1 foundry, $10 to $10.25; No. 2, 
$9.75 to $10; No. 3, $9.25 to $9.50; No. 4 and gray forge, 
$3.75 to $9; mottled, $8.75 to $9; No. 1 soft, $10 to $10.25; 
No. 2, soft, $975 to $10; Hanging Rock charcoal, No. 1, 
$14.50 to $15.50; Jackson Co., silvery, No. 1, $12 to $12.50; 
standard Georgia car wheel, $14.25 to $15. 


BUFFALO. 


Rogers, Brown & Co. report the market as follows Al 
though the season is now at hand when foundries generally 
aim to arrange contracts so that the inventory time finds the 
iron yard as bare as practicable, yet in the past week contracts 
have been made by some of the larger consumers in this 
vicinity for iron to run them far into the future. There is 
now more of a disposition to cover ahead. One foundry pur 
chased 5,000 tons, and expressed a willingness to purchase 
more if delivery was extended beyond the point the furnace 
was willing to concede. Local furnaces are behind on orders 
for every grade. ‘This, together with the extreme and con 
tinued scarcity of available cars, is causing considerable in- 
convenience to many foundries. Prices remain very firm, 
with indications of a quite probable advance in the near 


future. We quote for cash f. o. b. cars Buffalo: No. 1 strong 


foundry coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $11.25; No. 2, $10.75; 
Ohio strong softener, No. 1, $11 25; No. 2, $10.75; Jackson 
County silvery, No 1, $14; Southern soft, No. 1, $11.75; No. 
2, $11 50; Lake Superior charcoal, $12 to $12.50; coke mal 
leable, $10.75. 

Tue new plate mill building of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Ltd., for which ground has been broken at Homestead, Pa., 


will be 200x250 feet. Excepting the armor plate plant, it will 


be the most important of the company’s mills at Homestead 
In it will be rolled all descriptions of plates, including the 
lighter armor plates. The new mill is located just east of 
the present plant. near the open-hearth department, where an 
abundant supply of hot metal will be at all times available 
The ground is now only a few feet above the river level. It 
is the intention of the company to construct very substantia 
foundations, after which the entire tract will be ed to a 
depth of about 50 feet, placing the machinery at the level of 
the present plaat and well out of the reach of floods 


None of the representatives of large interests in ore, like the 
Bessemer Steamship Co. and Pickands, Mather & Co., of 
Cleveland, have as yet begun preparations for the const: 
tion of new vessels, and it is the general opinion that th 
will do little in the way of new vessels during the coming 
winter, notwithstanding the improved condition of freight 
and the prospects for an active season in 1899 
by the ship-builders are, of course, considerab 


they were a few months ago, on account of the advance 


material, and all building will be delayed by slow delivery of 
material. These conditions are not of a nd to prompt 
big sLip-owning companies tv place orders for new ships, | 


there will nevertheless be work enough in all the yard 
| Marine Review. 


R. D. Nutratt Co., Allegheny, Pa., is installing a new 
gear planing machine which will cut gears up to 15 feet 
diameter and 24 inch face. Itis the largest machine of the 
kind ever built. The company's shop are full of work and 
are operated regularly upto 10 P. M., so great has been the 
pressure of contract work recently. While the company con- 
fined its operations a few years ago to street railroad work, it 
has come to occupy the broader field offered by the manu- 
facture of gear ing for iron and steel and engineering plants, 
mining companies, etc. 


TenNEsseEE Cval, Iron & Railroad Co. stockholders who pay 
par for $1,100,000 steel works bonds, get $440,000 preferred 
stock as a bonus, all that is issued, while the company keeps 
the entire common stock of the Alabama Steel & Ship Build- 
ing Co, in its treasury. 
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THE NEW STEEL COMPANY. 


The plans of the Federal Steel Co. continue to 
receive considerable newspaper attention. The 
fact that the three interests now merged in one rep- 
resent but little over 20 per cent of the authorized 
capitalization of the new company has prompted 
several guesses as to further acquisitions. The 
rumor printed by a metropolitan journal that the 
leading Pittsburg interest is to become a part of 
the big company is probably farther from the truth 
than anything yet printed. That a splendid organi- 
zation, unparalleled for strength and effectiveness, 
in which exists an esfrit probably unequaled in 
any coinpany of like magnitude, should want to ex- 
change that ideal condition for any scheme of 
organization fashioned after modern trust archi- 
tecture, is not to be thought of fora moment. The 
executives of the new company are wise in finance, 
and are apt in planning and executing a great 
stroke in corporate amalgamation; but their 
success in managing what they have created will 
depend very largely upon the extent to which tech- 
nical talent, that has gone unrepresented in the 
executive committee, is recognized in the actual 
conduct of the business. Technical men have been 
the strength of every American steel company that 
has succeeded. Only a few weeks ago we reprinted 
from a London contemporary the lament of the di- 
rectors of a great British steel company that they 
had failed to put the management of their important 
interests in the hands of technical experts, who had 
also a genius'for management. The combination 
is not a common one, but there are some conspicu- 
ous examples of it in the United States. 

Interest has naturally been aroused by the re- 
port of negotiations for including in the Federal 
Steel Co. the American Steel & Wire Co.'s exten- 
sive wire mill properties. It has been officially 
given out that this matter was kept entirely in 
abeyance in the formation of the new corporation, 
but it is admitted that the proposition has had some 
attention and naturally, because of the large com- 
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mon holdings and the further fact that the wire 
company is an important customer of the steel! com. 
pany. If such an amalgamation finally comes 
about, it will not be surprising if at least a portion 
of the wire company’s plants go to Lorain. The 
saving in freights by such a move and the economy 
of hot billets, together equal to $1 a ton, are not 
likely to be overlooked in the ultimate disposal of 
these properties. There is as good reason, more. 
over, to look for such an extension of the blast fur. 
nace capacity at Lorain as will supply all the wants 
of the steel plant there. The advantage of the 
Lake Erie site is only made available when ores 
and coke are brought together there, and it is not 
to be supposed that acompany of such resources, 
with ample ore supplies and with its own by-pro. 
duct coking plant will long be a buyer of pig iron 
from furnaces whose cost is bound to exceed its 
own, and pay freight into the bargain. While 
needed extensions at the Chicago plant will come, 
and the blast furnaces there made as modern in re. 
spect to capacity and equipment as they are now in 
respect to practice, it may be expected that some 
of the most interesting developments in the way of 
extensions will be connected with the enterprise at 
Lorain. 





Recent contracts for the delivery of charcoal 
from a Pennsylvania plant to charcoal furnaces in 
Michigan are quite like the carrying of coals to 
New Castle. The surprising fact about the transac- 
tions is that while the freight was about 8o per cent 
of the delivered cost of the charcoal, the Pennsyl- 
vania plant was quite satisfied to get the business, 
since the charcoal was practically its waste product, 
wood alcohol and acetate of lime being the mater. 
ials, along with other chemicals, on which it depends 
for profit. If charcoal as a residual product can 
be sold at 1c a bushel at the kilns, it would appear 
that a charcoal furnace whose fuel costs sc to 5%¢ 
a bushel delivered will have difficulty competing 
with one fully equipped for the saving of all the 
distillation of the charcoal burner’s smoke. _Inci- 
dentally, it may be remarked that the modern char- 
coal iron furnace, with complete equipment for 
making charcoal and all by-products, is very apt to 
stay in the race with the coke furnace. 





Tue labor situation in the Lake Superior region 
is in striking contrast with what existed four years 
ago, when the weight of the depression was heav- 
iest upon the country. As against 90 cents a day 
paid at that time for certain classes of labor at 
Minnesota mines, $1.35 to $1.50 is now paid, with 
miners’ wages on a proportionately higher scale. 
The relief organizations, particularly on the 
Gogebic range, that in 1894 were put to it to keep 
hundreds of families from starving, have been suc- 
ceeded in only four years by a very different kind 
of famine—‘such a scarcity of labor as the Lake 
Superior ranges have never known. And yet the 
story of the very slow recovery of the iron industry 
from the depths of panic prices is told by the steady 
exodus of iron mining labor that has gone on in the 
past few years. Other fields in which"recuperation 
was more rapid have attracted Lake Superior labor, 
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whose wages have been kept down, even in the 
period of recovery, by the very low basis on which 
the iron. ore industry has been compelled to operate. 
It has come to this point at length, that if an ade- 
quate supply of ore is to be obtained for the coming 
year, estimating consumption at the rate of to-day, 
the iron ore industry must bid enough for labor to 
draw it from other employments in which it has 
found larger returns. That means some increase 
in the market price of ore. 


Personal. 

W. R. Stirling, of Chicago, formerly of the Illinois Steel 
Co., has gone on a trip to Europe. 

W. B. Brazier, for many years connected with the rail 
mill, afterwards the shape mill, of the Pottsville Iron & Steel 
Co., Pottsville, Pa., has taken charge of the rail mill of the 
Maryland Steel Co., at Sparrow's Point, Md. He succeeds 
Thomas J. Brown, who resigned to take charge of the new 
mill at Pueblo, Col. 

J. C. Osgood, president, and J. A. Kebler, general manager 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., together with President 
Gates, of the Illinois Steel Co. and party, visited the steel 
plant at Pueblo last week. 

John W. Lambert, vice-president of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., made an address at Joliet, Ill., last week, before the 
convention of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, on ‘‘ The 
Steel and Wire Industries.’’ Mr. Lambert gave a short his- 
tory of the wire business in America, and outlined some of 
the advantages of a protective tariff to the steel and wire 
trades. 

Judge E. H. Gary, president of the Federal Steel Co., left 
Chicago last Saturday to go to New York. He will at once 
assume direction of the affairs of the Federal company, mak- 
ing his headquarters at New York. Judge Gary has made ar- 
rangements to transfer his corporation law business to the 
firm of Pam, Donnelly & Glennon, of Chicago. He has been 
legal adviser of many of the largest Chicago corporations, 
and of the Western branches of several Eastern concerns. 

S. A. Benner, of the Carnegie Steel Co., will leave in a few 
days for the City of Mexico, to establish an agency for the 
company. 

Chas. H. Morgan, of the Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has returned to Europe after a short stay in this 
country. 





Heavy Wire Nail Shipments to Japan. 


Throughout the month of October very heavy shipments 
of wire nails for Japan have been made from the Cleveland 
mills of the American Steel & Wire Co. Every week has 
seen a large number of cars loaded with nails start from 
Cleveland for San Francisco. This special activity is in 
view of the new Japanese tariff which goes into effect Jan. 
1, and which provides for a higher duty on iron and steel 
products. For the trade in Japan and China wire nails are put 
up in piculs, which represent in weight 1334 pounds avoirdu 
pois, this being the standard package in Asiatic commerce, 
instead ‘of the 100-lb. keg of the United States. This trade 
of the Central Western wire nail mills with Japan has been 
going on steadily for the past two years, the connections be- 
ing made originally by Mr. G. H. Schuler, then of the Con- 
solidated Steel & Wire Co., in a trip to Japan. 





The program for the meeting of the Foundrymen's Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, Nov. 2, included 
& paper by John A. Penton, editor of Foundry, describing 
the extensive Sulzer foundry at Winterthur, Switzerland. 
The paper was accompanied by 25 lantern slides, showing 
construction and plan, as well as the crane system, cupolas, 
blowers, ladles, holding machines, sand blast, etc. Over 500 
men are employed in these works. The question ‘‘ Who is 
Tesponsible for the cost of patterns, in the case of fire at a 
foundry?” was propounded for discussion, being suggested 
by a suit recently entered against a Philadelphia foundry for 

1$25,000 for the loss of patterns of a customer that were burned 
with the building, there being no insurance, 
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LORAIN STEEL CO.’S8NEW CONSTRUCTION. 





The same expedition that marked the construction of the 
steel plant at Lorain, O., has been shown in the erection of 
the two soo-ton blast furnaces now under way. The manage- 
ment has proceeded on the idea that it is good business policy 
in work involving so large an outlay to get the investment 
into earning shape as quickly as possible after any considera- 
ble part of the cost has gone into it It is now the expectation 
that the furnaces will be in blast by April 1, 1899, or about 11 
months after ground was broken. One stack has been built, 
barring the top construction, and the other lacks but little of 
its full height. The stoves are completed so far as erection 
is concerned, and the 225-ft. stack, with which the eight 
stoves will connect, is about finished. Power house and boiler 
house erection has gone on rapidly and most of the boilers 
are in place. Practically all the excavation necessary for the 
bin system, which, as recently described in these columns, is 
unique in several particulars, is finished, ready for the steel 
and cast iron work. Dock construction is making headway, 
and recently the original plans have been extended so as to 
provide 400 feet additional dock space, this to be utilized for 
the shipment of rails from the steel plant. Since no ore can 
be received this season, it is expected that a considerable fleet 
of ore-laden boats will tie up in Black River with their last 
cargoes, and thus 75,000 tons of ore will be available before 
any of the 1899 ore comes down, and the furnaces can be 
started as soon as ready. 

Work on the new blooming mill at the steel plant has been 
well started, and it is the purpose to have the mill in opera- 
tion by March 1. This second blooming mill, which is close 
to the shape mill, will be the natural route of all ingots 
which are to be rolled into rails, while the present blooming 
mill will be devoted to billets. When the new mill is finished 
tails can be rolled direct without reheating. Both mills can 
be run on billets, if desired. Additional boiler capacity is 
being provided, the original lay-out of the plant allowing for 
this extension. The new installation will consist of 4,000 
h. p. of Cahall B. & W. boilers in five batteries. 

The blooming mill will be substantially a duplicate of the 
original one. Corresponding to the Galloways engine which 
was imported for the latter, the new engine, under construc- 
tion by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co.. of Pittsburg, will be of 
10,000 h. p., with 55-inch diameter of cylinder and 60-inch 
stroke. The pit furnace building will contain four furnaces, 
of four holes each, built after the company's design. They 
will be commanded by two vertical charging cranes of 15 
tons, from the Morgan Engineering Co. The same installa- 
tion is provided in the present mill but there one of the cranes 
is in reserve, while in the new furnace building each crane 
commands its own line of pits and both can be utilized at the 
same time for either charging or drawing. The 38-inch bloom- 
ing mill is to be built by the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co. 
after patterns furnished from Lorain. ‘The big shear of the 
old blooming mill is to be duplicated by the Long & All- 
statter Co., of Hamilton, O. It is powerfully built, having 
a gap 10'44x32 inches. 





Tue Lorain Foundry Co., of Lorain, O., is one of the con- 
cerns which Government work, added to the regular run of 
r.iscellaneous contracts, has kept very busy in the past few 
months. Some large shipments have been made recently, 
chiefly to the Morgan Engineering Co., of Alliance, O., and 
the Walker Co., of Cleveland, both of which have large ord- 
nance contracts on hand. In one shipment last week were 
an 18-ton casting for a barbette carriage, two segments of a 
base ring for a 10-inch disappearing gun carriage and other 
heavy pieces made from air furnace metal, for which the ten- 
sile requirements are 24,000 to 28,000 lbs. The company is 
now employing more than 175 men, and with its two cupolas 
and its air furnaces has melted as high as 73 tons in a single 
day. The melt of cupola metal has run up to s0 tons in a 
day. Excellent results have been secured, from the start, 
on Government work, and there has been turned out also 
this year some sugar works castings of unusual size, in addi- 
tion to the regular ingot-mold and chill roll) work and ma- 
chinery castings. The pressure of heavy work required ad- 
ditional equipment in which was included a second 2§-ton 
electric traveling crane, furnished by the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., of Alliance, O. 
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A NEW PROCESS FOR SEMI-STEEL. 

Bertrand S. Summers and Robert J. Barr, of Chicago, have 
been granted a patent on a process of making semi-steel, and 
have assigned it to the Western Electric Co., of Chicago. 
The metal produced by their formula has magnetic properties 
and other characteristics fitting it for use in the manufacture 
of the field magnets of dynamos, motors and other electrical 
apparatus, but it is adaptable also to other uses. Mr. Sum- 
mers will be remembered in connection with his paper read 
at the recent Buffalo meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, on ‘‘ Modern Cupola Practice and the 
Physics of Cast Iron.'’ He has made a special study of the 
chemistry and physics of cast iron, as his Buffalo paper 
showed, and as is further indicated in the following descrip- 
tion of the new semi-steel; 

For the manufacture of the field magnets of dynamo-electric 
machines it is desirable that the metal possess high permea- 
bility—that is, offer small resistance to the passage of the 
magnetic flux or so called “‘lines of magnetic force’’— and 
also that it should produce small loss due to hysteresis; and 
it is the object of the present invention to produce a semi- 
steel having this property of high permeability and .ow hy- 
steretic loss to a marked degree, whereby a minimum amount 
of metal is necessitated in the construction of the field-magnet 
The invention 
not possess as high permeability as steel; but it is cheaper 
hence can readily displace 
little more, its 
properties being about midway between cast steel and cast 


of a given capacity. semi-steel of our does 


and can be cast out of a cupola; 


cast iron, as it costs about the same or very 
iron. 

The principal ingredients of commercial iron, besides the 
metal iron itself, are silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, 
The carbon exists in two forms—the graphitic 


form of graphite in a 


and carbon. 
form, in which the carbon is in the 
separated or free condition and distmbuted throughout the 
form in which the car- 


steel 


mass, and, second, in the combined 
bon is chemically combined with other substances. In 
carbon content 1s 
usually from o.3 to o.§ per cent, the carbon being practically 
In the semi-steel of the prior art, 
per cent. In cast iron 
the carbon content ranges from 3 to 3.5 per cent, and the 
most of the carbon is in the graphitic state, in the proportion 


used in the manufacture of semi-steel the 


all in the combined state. 
the carbon content averages about 3 


of, say, 3 per cent graphitic carbon and o.§ per cent com- 
bined carbon. 

The sulphur content is kept as low as possible in steel, cast 
The pres- 
ence of phosphorus tends to lower the breaking strain of the 
metal is to be 


iron, and special metals, such as the semi-steels. 


metal, and hence it is to be avoided where the 
subjected to great strain; but the presence of the phosphorus 
does not affect the magnetic properties of the metal. We are 
therefore enabled to use metal having a high phosphorus con- 
tent, which can be procured on the market at a much less cost 
than low phosphorus metal. When great strength is desired, 
it is desirable to diminish the phosphorus content. Manganese 
is kept as low as possible, as it tends to promote combined 
carbon, and thus lowers the magnetic permeability, which 
should be high in metal for magnetic purposes The pres- 
ence of the combined carbon in the metal tends to lower the 
permeability, while the presence of graphitic carbon raises 
the permeability. 

In metal for magnetic purposes it is therefore desirable to 
have a minimum amount of combined carbon and to have the 
greatest portion of the carbon necessarily present in the metal 
in the form of graphitic carbon. Silicon in the metal lowers 
the loss by hysteresis, creates a fluidity which might be lack- 
ing in an iron of the same carbon content and less silicon, 
and, furthermore, prevents undue shrinkage. Silicon also has 
the peculiar property of throwing the carbon from the com- 
bined to the graphitic state. Silicon lowers the saturation 
point of iron for carbon, so that as the silicon content is in- 
creased the quantity of the carbon which the iron 1s capable 
of taking up is decreased. 

The metal of the present invention is high in silicon con- 
tent and low in carbon, and the great proportion of the car- 
bon present is in the graphitic state, while a very small pro- 
portion of the carbon is in the combined state. A metal or 
semi-steel is thus produced having peculiarly valuable mag- 
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netic properties for acupola metal. It hasa very high permea. 
bility and low loss by hysteresis and at the same time pos. 
sesses a fluidity which enables its ready handling and mold. 
ing, and the shrinkage of the metal in cooling is a minimum, 
Furthermore, the high silicon content renders possible a 
higher steel content in the metal, thus rendering it more dense 
and tougher, while permitting good tooling. Semi-steels of 
the prior art usually charge less steel, 30 per cent being cop. 
sidered a high amount. In accordance with the present jp. 
vention, goto so per cent is charged. The total carbon 
seldom exceeds 2.10 per cent and is usually between 1 5 and > 
per cent, most of the carbon being in the graphitic state, the 
graphitic carbon averaging about 1.75 per cent, but varying 
from 1.50 to 1.90 per cent. It is the purpose to have as much 
of the carbon in the graphitic state as possible, and in the 
best specimens of the metal the combined carbon is less thay 
0.15 per cent, although it can run as high as 0.40 per cent 
with slight detriment. 
but may be as low as 3 per cent; but the value of the 
suffers slightly with the latter proprotion. 
about 4.10 per cent. 

The semi-steel of the present invention is made in a practi- 
cal way by mixing 45 per cent steel and 55 per cent ferro-sili- 
con iron of a low sulphur content and having about 7 per cent 
silicon. About 25 per cent more coke is used in the cupola 
than with ordinary cast iron and the metal is ‘uid and 
flows like castiron. The high silicon content protects the 
metal from great shrinkage. 

The principle of the process is to displace carbon by sili- 
con, so that the total amount of the carbon will be about 1.9 
per cent, and as much of this as possible in the graphitic 
state. Heretofore in production of semi-steel it has been 
customary to add steel to soft foundry mixture—that is, ordi- 
nary cast iron—the carbon content of which is 3 to 4 per cent. 
The alloy or metal thus produced is high in combined carbon 
and the carbon content is considerably over 2 per cent, while 
in some semi-steels, as the King and Andrews metal, it is 
about 3 per cent, and in these metals there is more combined 
curbon than graphitic carbon. The metal of the present in- 
vention is rich in silicon, usually over 4 per cent, w) ile the 
semi-steels heretofore produced seldom have over 3 per cent, 
the usual proportion being about 2.50 per cent. 

While usually employing the proportions above enumerated 
—that is, 45 per cent of steel and 55 per cent of ferro silicon 
iron—we have employed other proportions, though the above 
satisfactory form of semi-steel. 
per cent silicon we 


The silicon is usually over 4 per cent, 
metal 
The average is 


proportions give the most 
With a ferro-silicon iron containing 12 
have used 70 per cent of steel, and with a ferro-silicon iron 
of 7 per cent silicon we have used about 50 per cent of steel. 
This demonstrated that silicon may be made to displace car 
bon, making the metal flow like cast iron. This displacement 
is limited, however, where it is necessary to tool the metal. 
When the carbon content is too low the metal becomes too 
hard. 

As a ferro-silicon iron we have used among others the 
iron known to the trade as ‘‘ Flaky Ashland"’ iron. We have 
also used Tropic Silvery iron No.1. The compositions of 
these irons are as follows: 


Flaky Ashland. Tropic Silvery 
Per cent Per cent. 

i , seinen asialaeuiieaiaiibians 7.10 6 
ID cecernecenease enecennsnepessssncescnneneenees 016 ~ 
PHOSPHOTS. ........-.+eeerereeeeee eoccecocccaces 1.13 455 
Manganese : senabenuutinnie —_ 58s 75 
Graphitic carbon......... quecsecoconsansenceunesn 2.17 1.96 
Combined carbon _ ; 1s 4 

The carbon of the steel with which the ferro-silicon iron 


mixed is wholly combined carbon. 
hy ° ui 
The composition of several specimens of the semi-steel of 


our invention are as follows 


First Second Third yurth 
Specimen Specimen. Specimen Specimesa 
Silicon covee 4.07 4.04 4.31 +79 
Sulphur eeadieatinn 91 107 o7s 117 
Phosphorus a Qs 783 925 Sot 
Manganese pense ” ss 6 39 35 
Graphitic carbon “ 1.83 {.75 1.72 ee 
Combined carbon nana | 13 03 


It will be noted that the semi-steel is rich in silicon and con 
tains a small amount of carbon, the larger proportion o which 
is in the graphitic state, while a very small proportion is @ 
the combined state. As all of the carbon in the steel em 


ployed is combined, it will be noted that the process results 
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silicon content of our semi-steel is larger than the silicon con- 
tent of cast iron, which usually ranges from 2.8 to 3.2 percent, 
and this larger silicon content is one of the distinguishing 
features of our semi-steel. In semi-steels of the prior art, 
the silicon content has been much below the silicon content of 
cast iron, usually from 1.7 to 2.5 per cent. 

Another distinguishing feature of this semi-steel is the low 
carbon content, ranging from 1.75 to 2 per cent, and, further- 
more, the large proportion of the carbon in the graphitic state 
and the low percentage in the combined state, the graphitic 
carbon ranging in the specimens above considered from 1.72 
to 1.83 per cent, while the combined carbon is as low as 0.03 
too.15 percent. In semi-steels of the prior art the carbon 
content is quite high and a considerable quantity of carbon 
isin the combined state. Thus in the Ramsey semi-steel 
the carbon content is as high as 3 per cent, the graphitic car- 
bon averaging, say, 2.5 per cent, while the combined carbon 
runs from 0.55 to 0.78 per cent. In some forms of semi- 
steelof the prior art—as, for instance, in the King and An- 
drews semi-steel—the carbon content is as high as 3 per cent, 
with the combined carbon and the graphitic carbon about 
equal in proportion, while in some semi-steels the combined 
carbon is even in excess of the graphitic carbon. 

The following is an analysis of the composition of a speci- 
men of the King and Andrews semi-steel and of several other 
semi-steels and of cast iron: 


— 
King & Andrews Other Semi steels 
Silicon ° 1.74 2.491 2.373 » 243 
Sulph 099 oBS KS I 
Phosphorus : su 439 7 or 
Manganese ON4 , 199 79 
Graphitic carbon 142 2.62 »s% 2.353 
Combined carbon 1.56 0 Oty Rs 


ANALYSIS OF CAST IRON 


Silicon _ 11 2.81 > gI 
Sulphur . 057 r ot 
Phosphorus 72 (or { 
Manganese ovese ; sv Sa ; 
Graphitic carbon : 3.08 31 r. Ry 
Combined carbon 19 


As before pointed out, to secure a semi-steel well adapted 
for magnetic purposes the metal must have a high silicon con 
tent and a low carbon content and very little of the carbon 
must be in the combined state. In the semi-steel of our in- 
vention, the silicon content compared with other semi-steels 
is very high and the metal is very low in carbon for a 
cupola metal, while possessing a minimum amount of com- 
bined carbon, most of the carbon present being in the 
graphitic state. 

While we have described our invention more particularly 
with reference to its elcetrical and magnetic properties, the 
metal is applicable to any of the arts where it 1s desirable to 
produce a cast or cupola metal of superior strength and capa- 
ble of being readily tooled. ‘The transverse breaking stress 
of this metal greatly exceeds that vf cast iron and also that of 
semi-steels of the prior art. Two bars of the metal of the 
present invention when tested for transverse breaking stress 
ran 3,919 pounds and 3,900 pounds. Two bars of the 
standard make of semi-steel of the prior act broke at 3,262 
and 3,160 pounds. A good cast iron will seldom reach 2,400 
pounds under the same conditions. These specimens were 
broken on 12-inch centers. 

In casting the metal it is desirable to utilize each day the 
sprues from the previous day's casting. In passing through 
the cupola and the casting the carbon and the silicon in the 
metal comprising the sprues are oxidized to some extent, and 
in consequence in utilizing these sprues they must be en- 
riched to such an extent that when mixed in the cupola the 
alloy will have about the composition of the mixture of 45 per 
cent steel and §5 per cent ferro-silicon iron. This is accom- 
plished by mixing with the quantity of steel a little larger 
quantity of ferro-silicon iron and a very small amount of soft 
‘Ton to raise the carbon content and thus compensate for the 
loss due to oxidation. 

In practice we have used, say, 18 pounds of soft foundry 
iron. such as sterling Scotch, 655 pounds of the ferro-silicon 
iron, such as flaky Ashland, 298 pounds of steel, and 529 
pounds of sprues. The analysis of several specimens of ster- 
ling Scotch iron give the following proportions: 
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in throwing the carbon from the combined to the graphitic 
state. This is greatly due tothe high silicon content. The 







Silicon 
Sulphur 


Phosphorus nate me ? ‘ 
Manganese 7*o 4 
Graphitic carbon cvcees ; ¢ 


Combined carbon socom 

It is a matter of simple calculation to vary the weights in 
order to utilize the amounts of sprues to be charged. The 
utilization of the sprues is based on the principle that two 
irons of identical or very nearly identical composition will 
have practically the same qualities when worked under like con- 
ditions. It is therefore the object to provide the same pro- 
portion of constituents in the mixture of steel, ferro-silicon 
iron, and sprues as would be present in the mixture of steel 
and ferro-silicon iron in the absence of the sprues, and the ce 
ficiency of carbon in the sprues is supplied by the addition 
of a small quantity of soft foundry iron, while the deficiency 
of silicon is supplied by increasing the amount of the ferro- 
silicon charge. By the term ‘‘cupola metal,"’ as employed 
herein is meant such metal as 1s mixed and melted in a fur- 
nace known in the art as a “‘cupola’’ or in one having the 
same effect upon the metal as the cupola as now constructed. 
Steel is nota cupola metal, since it cannot be melted in a 
cupola and cast with success. 

In practicing our invention we have used a mild steel of 
from .3 to.5 per cent carbon, such as rail steel. However, 
other low carbon metals may be utilized, whether they may 
be made by the open-hearth or Bessemer or other types of 
furnace. We have used metal of considerably lower carbon 
content with success, but prefer to use rail steel on account 
of its cheapness and convenient bulk. The word ‘‘steel’’ as 
used herein is to be interpreted as referring to any low car- 
bon metal of analogous composition to the metal known as 
‘*Bessemer steel.”’ 


ALABAMA STEEL AND WIRE CO. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 1, the project for a rod, wire and wire 
nail plant in the Birmingham district took definite shape in 
the letting of a contract by the Alabama Steel & Wire Co. to 
the Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Co. for the erection of a 
twin rod mill. The plant will be located at Ensley, Ala., 
closely adjoining the basic open-hearth steel mitl of the Ala 
bama Steel & Shipbuilding Co., which is now well under 
way. Twenty acres of land have been acquired by the new 
wire company from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., of which, as is well known, the steel company is a closely 
identified interest. The Alabama Steel & Wire Co. has just 
been incorporated under the laws of Alabama with a capital 
of $2,000,000. Its officers will be E. T. Schul 


president; C. E. Robinson, of Joliet, Ill., vice-president and 


er, of Chicago, 


general manager, and G. H. Schuler, of Cleveland, secretary 
and treasurer. The new president was treasurer of the Con- 
solidated Steel & Wire Co., and later of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. Mr Robinson was manager ; f the Illinois works 
of the Consolidated Steel & Wire Co., and was elected general 
manager of the American Steel & Wire Co., but did not accept 
the position. G. H. Schuler was manager of the Consolidated 
Steel & Wire Co.'s Cleveland mill and later was in charge of 
the five other mills of the American Steel & Wire Co., but 
resigned this position a short time ago 

The new rod mill at Ensley, on which work will begin at 

S 

once, will have an output of 600 tons a day, and the plans 


are such that with a slight change the capacity can be in- 
creased to goo tons in 24 hours. There will be several new 
features in construction and equipment. Hot billets will be 


furnished direct from the adjoining steel works, and it need 
hardly be said that under the advantageous arrangement made 
with the steel mill, with the low priced fuel from mines close by 
and the cheaper labor of the Birmingham district, added to 
the economies secured by the most advanced equipment, a 
low cost of manufacture will be attained, an advantage 
amounting to at least $2 a ton, speaking roundly. 

It is not expected that the new plant will interfere with 
wire and nail mills already operated in this country. Its 
chief field is the export trade; and the possibilities of low 
through freights via near-by tide-water points have been well 
demonstrated in connection with the export trade in pig iron 
from the Alabama district. Heretofore rod mills have paid 
from $2 to $3 a ton more for basic than for Bessemer billets. 
While nothing official is given out on the subject, it may be 
reckoned that the soft and readily workable steel of the basic 
furnaces at Ensley will be available at a figure more than 
wiping out the differential, and that the price at which Ala- 
bama rods, wire and wire nails can be laid down at European 
ports and in Asiatic markets isa figure not yet reached by 
English and Continental makers. It is planned to start the 
new mill in June, 1899. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


The Biwabik mine on the Mesabi range has closed down, 
after shipping about 425.000 tons. The Fayal, Genoa, Pills- 
bury, Penobscot, and Sparta were active last week, but the 
Pillsbury alone is reported in operation now. It is reported 
that shipments yet to be made from D. M. & N. docks are 
100,000 tons. 

The Corsica Iron Co., capital $50,000, has been incorporated 
at St. Paul by C. P. Coffinand L. T. Beecher, of Evanston, 
Ill , and J. H. Chandler, of Chicago. It is subsidiary to the 
Minnesota Iron Co. The mine property is known as 18-58-16, 
and is located near McKinley, Minn. 

The group of non-Bessemer properties at Crystal Falls, 
Mich. ,—the Crystal Falls, Great Western, Lincoln and Lamont, 
will be operated by Corrigan, McKinney & Co. the coming 
winter. This firm has recently acquired the Great Western 
and in conjunction with the Lincoln, which adjoins, will 
start up at once, the unwatering of the two being a single 
proposition. These Crystal Falls ores are for the most part 
high in phosphorus and are of aclass for which the market 
has shown an increasing demand of late. A scarcity of labor 
is reported at Crystal Falls. With four mines operating there 
was a shortage, and now that three others are to start 500 
more men will be needed. a 

The Columbia mine, Menominee range, is. planning for a 
large output next year—in the neighborhood of 200,000 tons. 
The new shaft is ready for the skips and a new 250 h. p. 
boiler and a new pump have been installed. 

Concerning the ore outlook from the standpoint of the Lake 
Superior mining country, /ron Ore, of Ishpeming, Mich., 
makes this comment: ‘* Now there appears to be a desire on 
the part of the Mesabi producers to try for better prices, and 
if they come into the list of those who have been working for 
living figures then we ought to be able to do a little better 
the coming year than we have for the past few. There is 
also a better prospect for the non-Bessemer ores, and it is sug- 
gested that there may be an understanding between pro- 
ducers of ores of this class so that a better price may be ob- 
tained. The difference in the cost of mining the good and 
the poor ore is nothing, the one costing as much as the 
other, but there is a great difference in the selling price. It 
is said that there isa better demand for iron springing up 
and that next year will see a stimulated action in this clasg 
of ores. The taking of from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of 
ore from the Michigan and Minnesota mines each year leaves 
asad scar. The hole isan immense one; there is no ore being 
put into the mines to take the place of that sentlaway. Na~ 
ture is making no provision for a restocking to take the place 
of the depleted deposits. The time is not far distant when 
the mines of rich Bessemer ores will be exhausted, and then 
the non-Bessemers will have to be drawn upon, the basic or 
some other process 





eing used to secure the desired steel. 
New mines of iron ore do not come so readily as new mines 
of copper, and the yearly extraction of from 200,000 to 800,000 
tons of ore from a single property lessens the main store not 
a little. The drain is an enormous one, and while the ore is 
spoken of as miles in length in the new field in Minnesota 
it soon melts under the work of the steam shovel. 
big deposits are not all fat. There are many lean streaks. 
It is important that the miner secure something for his labor 
and investment while the work of mining is going on. Each 
added year lessens his capital stock considerably.”’ 

During the year ending Sept. 30, the mines of Dickinson 
County, Mich., produced 1,726,465 tons of ore, according to 
information furnished Inspector Trestrail by the several 
companies. 
those of last season, when the total shipped from the Menom- 
inee range was 1,937,013 tons. The following table is from 
the inspector’s annual report: Chapin Mining Co., 698,976 
ons; Antoine ‘Ore Co., 93,100; Dessau Co., 14,810; Pewabic 
Co. 329,899; Cundy Co., 70.000; Penn Co., 168,461, Aragon 
Iron Co., 289,000; Loretto Iron Co., 62,219; explorations, 100. 
Total, 1,726,465 tons. During the same period there were 
2,470 men employed underground and on the surface by the 
several companies, as follows: Chapin, 730; Antoine, 112; 
Millie, 45; Pewabic, 326; Walpole, 38; Concentrating works | 
52; Cundy, 88; Norway, 14; Cyclops, 7; Aragon, 521; Curry, 
1; West Vulcan, 318; East Vulcan, 1; Loretto, 135; explora- 
tions, 32. Total, 2,470. 


These 


The shipments for the season are in excess of 
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RECEIVED FROM THE TRADE. 


The 1898 catalogue of the Skinner Chuck Co., of New 
Britain, Conn., emphasizes, even at a casual glance, the great 
variety of chucks manufactured by the company. Since the 
publication of its last catalogue, the company has added to its 
list its ‘1898 patent’’ independent lathe chuck and has made 
important improvements upon its patterns of universal and 
combination lathe chucks. It is noted that the demand for 
the company’s chucks has increased year by year. The 
“1891 patent’’ independent lathe chuck has first place, as in 
preceding catalogues. Its design gives great strength, the 
body being made of one casting. The jaws are each made 
with a full nut from a steel drop-forging and are reversible in 
They are ground on the steps, in the chuck, after 
being case-hardened. A powerful grip is secured through a 
fine thread on the jaw screws. The hubin the center of the 
chuck is hardened and receives the en! thrust of the jaw 
screws, when work is held on the ovtside bite of the jaws 
The ** 1898 patent’’ lathe chuck was designed to do the heavy. 
iest class of work. It is heavy, well proportioned in all parts 
and exceptionally strong. The pamphlet also illustrates and 
describes the Skinner drill chucks and planer chucks. 

The second edition of the general catalogue of the Whiting 
foundry Equipment Co. is made attractive by a liberal use 
of half-tones showing the great variety of equipment manu- 
factured by the company, and interior views of foundries in 
Additional details 
concerning the Whiting cranes, cupolas, air hoists and the 


all sizes. 


which its appliances have been installed. 


Avery molding machines are contained in special catalogues. 
The shops of the company at Harvey, Ill, are of modern con- 
struction and well equipped, electricity and compressed air 
being employed for the economical handling of product. In 
addition to the specialties named above, the general catalogue 
illustrates a variety of ladles, belt power elevators, cars and 
trucks, buckets and bucket trucks, turn tables, tramways, 
rumblers, brass foundry equipment, and the Whiting patent 
car wheel foundry system. 





Tue report in Chicago papers concerning the two new blast 
furnaces to be built by the Illinois Steel Co. is at least prema- 
ture. No plans have been formulated and it may be some 
time before the idea is carried out. 

W. S. Rockweti & Co., New York, have recently installed 
at the Pennsylvania Boiler Works, Erie, Pa., six of their im 
proved oil rivet heating furnaces and their improved duplex 
system for burning fuel oil to operate them. 


Tue Midland Steel Co., of Muncie, Ind., has placed an 
order with A. H. Barber Mfg. Co, 229 South Water st., 
Chicago, forarso h. p. Millergas engine. The engine will be 
used for rolling mill work, finishing steel sheets, and is the 
first gas engine built for such service in the country. pon 








Tue Morgan Construction Co., of Worcester, Mass., has 
recently received an order from Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., of 
Pittsburg, for two more improved merchant mills. 





Tue Wall Street campaign on Federal Steel Co.'s stock 
has been well begun. The preferred stock advanced to 714 
in the latter part of last week and common was firm at 3, 
with transactions in both. It is stated that the company will 
be in position to begin dividends at once, and that there will 
be declared 6 per cent a year on preferred and 4 per cent & 
year on the common stock. 





Tue Buffalo, N. Y., molders have secured the signatures of 
three additional foundries to their agreement, leaving only 
the Snow Steam Pump Co., who have not acceded to the new 
terms. Only 30 molders are now out. The ‘demand was for 
a minimum rate of $2 25 a day and the arbritration of dis- 
puted questions. 


™ Ar New Castle, Pa., the wire nail department of the New 
Castle Wire Nail Co. was shut down this week by a ‘strike of 
7o helpers against the substitution of piece work for day work. 
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Review of the Technical Press. 


Translation, Condensation and Comment expressly for The Iron Trade 
Review by Dr. Richard Moldenke ] 

The Micro-Chemistry of Cementation. [| /ronmonyer, 
Sept. 10.|—Prof. Arnold read a paper on this subject before 
the Iron and Steel Institute. Those interested in ‘‘ blister ’’ 
steel will find it of special value. The bars experimented 
upon were converted in two pots each holding 13 tons of steel 
and using 200 bushels of charcoal per heat as a packing. For 
fring about 15 tons of coal per heat are consumed, a mild heat 
fequiring about 8 days, medium 94 days, and the hard heats 
about 11 days. The furnace is allowed to cool gradually, the 
cooling period extending over 14 days. The temperature 
reached at the end of the conversion is about 1,825 degrees F. 
The grades of the bars as they come into the market are from 
No. 2 to 6, and an extra grade which has been doubly con- 
verted is called ‘‘ glazed."’ The old No. 1, now obsolete on 
account of the modern processes of making mild steel, con- 
tained about .30 carbon. The bars are sorted by the eye, 
considerable expertness being acquired in judging the carbon 
contents by those engaged in this work. A Swedish Lan- 
cashire hearth bar iron made from Dannemora pig was con- 
verted into the several grades. The silicon ran .037, sulphur 
cob, mangarese .108, phosphorus .o12, and there was .007 
arsenic present also besides a trace of copper. The carbon was 
about .os. The resulting bars were planed in cuts of .o4 inch 
thickness, six samples being obtained from outside to center, 
and in this way the depth of penetration and the amount of 
carbon entering the bars could be found, and the microstruct- 
ure ascertained. Bar No. 2 has.1o carbon in the center and 
.g8 in the surface; bar No. 3.88 carbon in the center and 1.40 
inthe skin; bar No. 4 similarly 1.15 and 1.50; bar No. 5 was 
niformly regular in its carbon contents throughout, the aver- 
age being 1.60; bar No. 6 similarly 1.80. The glazed or double 
converted bar ran slightly over 2 per cent in carbon. Occa- 
sionally something happens to the pots and a current of air 
reaches the bars. This invariably means a loss of carbon in 
the skin, in the case cited none remained there. The results 
are summed up by Prof. Arnold as follows: The saturation 
point, 0.9 per cent carbon, of steel can be reached in bars of 
iron at a temperature of 1,475 degrees F. To produce the 
higher numbers which are super-saturated a temperature of 
1,750 degrees F. must be maintained inthe pots. The smaller 
the bars the quicker the saturation point is reached, but 
super-saturation is slow thereafter 


Testing Cast tron. [S/ahk/ und L/isen, 17-19.|—The recent 
action of the American Foundrymen's Association in appoint- 
ing a committee on standardizing the testing of cast iron is 
attracting some attention in Europe. Usually such move- 
ments emanate from engineering and other scientific societies, 
and the natural inference would be that they are directed for 
better protection of consumers of articles, as against those fur- 
nishingthem. In this case the producers themselves, realizing 
that the modern tendency in the production of castings is toward 
better methods and results, take time by the forelock and, while 
inno way hampering individual action, approve of a more 
systematic study, from their standpoint as foundrymen, of 
the behavior of the metal they deal with, when used to repre- 
sent finished work. This movement, whichis iu no way to 
conflict with those already made by other bodies, was the out- 
come of a resolution presented at the Cincinnati meeting last 
June by the reviewer, in a paper widely published at the time. 
It will be remembered that the style of test bar embodying 
4 contraction was suggested for the consideration of the 
Proposed committee with a view of learning whether it 
would prove of any value. Two famfous scientists of Ger- 
Many discuss the paper above referred to: Prof. Ledebur, 
of the Royal Mining School, at Freiberg, Saxony, an au 
thority on the metallurgy of iron, and Prof. Martens, director 
of the Royal Testing Institute Berlin, whose recent excel 
lent treatise on the methods of testing practically exhausts 
the subject and leaves nothing for anyone else to write for 
Many years to come. Prof. Ledebur, whose knowledge of 
Metallurgy is of a very practical nature, readily concedes the 
objections advanced against the continental method of testing 
castiron. This method, it will be remembered, calls for a 
bar about 11-5 in. square and 44 inches long, which is 
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broken transversely and then the broken pieces are turned 
down to four fifths in. in diameter and tested for tensile 
strength. Prof. Martens, through whose courtesy, as well as 
Dr. Wedding's, the reviewer obtained this information, 
adds that while the methods described had been adopted as a 
consequence of the recommendations of a number of con- 
ferences presided over by the late Prof. Bauschinger, yet they 
are by no means adopted universally and in fact were con- 
tinually supplemented by himself and others by impact and 
punching tests. In justice to Prof. Martens, it may be said 
that this is the case, and that the re ports of these conferences 
were afterwards obtained through our own government and 
found fully to bear out the description published. 

That this method of testing is not adopted universally, the 
reviewer is glad to see, for he fully concurs in the statement 
of Prof. Ledebur that ‘‘ also for German conditions it is ad- 
visable to introduce more definite methods of testing cast 
iron than exist at the present time.'’ These methods, differ- 
ing from the above, and required by the Iron Institute of 
Germany, are given as follows: For pipe, structural and 
machine castings, a tensile strength of 17,000 lbs per sq. in 
is required, no specifications regarding the shape, size and 
condition of the bar being given, nor whether it is to be ma- 
chined or not. The bending test requires that a bar 39.36 in. 
between supports and 1 in. square and not machined, shall 
support a gradually applied load of 9,goo lbs. before breaking 
Prof. Ledebur rightly adds that the deflection should be 
specified, for anyone having experience with high phosphorus 
irons knows how easily this iron will bear the weight when ap- 
plied slowly, but breaks under a comparatively light blow. 
He further advises a chemical specification to limit injurious 
constituents, quoting the well known limits of o.1 to 1.5 per 
cent of phosphorus in castings we run across daily. Prof. 
Ledebur concludes by stating how difficult it really is to prop- 
erly specify the composition of cast iron in the absence of 
reliable data bearing on this subject. We echo this state- 
mentin America, but hope to assist in clearing up the mystery 
to some extent. Prof. Martens goes into the rationale of 
testing cast iron, discussing the paper by the reviewer and 
its criticism by Prof. Ledebur. He claims that the turning 
down of the square bars to smaller round ones is not danger- 
ous so far as making four hard and four soft portions in the 
circumference of the bar is concerned, except in castings 
inclined to run white, for one-fifth inch has been removed 
from even the sides of the square bar in reducing it from 1.2 
inch square down to .8 inch in diameter. 

With this the reviewer disagrees entirely, for cast iron is so 
sensitive to changes in temperature that even with very soft 
irons a variation in fracture not readily detected with the eye 
shows marked differences in the combined and graphite car- 
bon contents as well as size of crystal from skin to center, all 
of which must affect the results sufficiently to make them at 
least open to doubt. Moreover, in pouring a bar of some 4o 
inches only 1 1-5 inch square, every founder knows that the 
iron at the end of that bar is cooler when it gets there than that 
at the gate, and in addition to this the iron at the upper side 
of the bar is also cooler than that on the under side, with 
consequent variations in the strength of the bar tested bottom 
up ortop up. Prof. Martens instances the difficulties attend- 
ing a proper tensile test, and is perfectly right in this respect, 
for the bending test is very much easier to carry out. Yeta 
testing system should provide for proper specifications for all 
kinds of tests, so that he who wishes may choose that best 
adapted for his purpose. Prof. Martens rather deprecates the 
requirements of chemical specifications, as he fears it will 
cause endless trouble to the founder without adequate re- 
turns, the physical method of testing the iron being sufficient 
to obtain serviceable material. This may be left as an open 
question, for when we come to understand the peculiar effects 
of phosphorus and sulphur more thoroughly we may be in 
position to act with a better understanding. Prof. Martens 
advocates an impact test, which we in America also think 
favorably of, a special committee having been appointed by 
the American Section of the International Society for Testing 
Materials to report upon the status of this method of testing 
Yet we are met with the objection that cast iron is never 


subjected to impact in actual service. On the whole, the 
recommendations of both Prof. Ledebur and Prof. Martens, 
that further critical studies on the behavior of cast iron be 
made, can only be fully concurred in. 
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NEW HULETT COAL UNLOADER. 





The coal unloader recently completed by the Webster, 
Camp & Lane Machine Co., of Akron, O., for the Rochester 
& Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co., on the latter company’s Gan- 
son st. docks at Buffalo, N. Y., embodies many radical im- 
provements over other unloaders designed and patented by 
its inventor, Mr. Hulett. 
cially with a view to transferring coal from cars to boat with 
the least possible breakage obtainable, with rapid handling 
and without any increase in the number of men necessary to 
operate it. The results have been all that were expected. 

In this machine the loaded coal car is drawn up in the 
Fig. 1 shows the cra- 


This machine was designed esje- 


cradle by a disappearing car or dilly. 
dle or platform in its normal position, with the car in place. 
lhe cradle is then turned upon a pivot until the car is in- 
verted to the proper angle—about as shown in Fig. 2. As the 
cradle is revolved, the car, which is mounted on a movable 
track, moves over against the side of the cradle and rests 
securely against it. When the car is inverted it requires no 
side clamps to hold it in place. It is prevented from tipping 
off the cradle by chains clearly shown in the illustration, 
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FIG. I.—HULETT COAL UNLOADER. 


passing over the top of the car. Tothe free ends of these 
chains counter-weights are attached of sufficient weight to 
hold the car against the cradle; these counter-weights being 
shown well in Fig. 2, at the left side. The clamping is thus 
entirely automatic and is all that 1s required 

As the car is being inverted, the coal slides out of the car 
intoa hood. There is no drop from the car to this hood. 
After the car is inverted, doors in the end of this hood are 
opened and coal flows into the two buckets shown in the illus- 
tration; in this case the buckets are of 22 tons capacity each. 

The lower end of these buckets for a distance of 12 ft. from 
the bottom, are 5 in. 6 ft. by 8 ft. in size, so they can be low- 
ered for 12 ft. through the hatches of small! boats, and will 
go to the bottom of large boats having hatches more than 15 
ft. long. The bottoms of the buckets are drawn up through 
the shell of the buckets and as the coal flows into them from 
the car, the bottom is lowered, as the bucket fills with very 
little if any drop from the car to buckets. 

Two conveyors are provided, one for each bucket, and 
while the empty car is being unloaded and run off and 
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another car run on, the buckets are hoisted, run out Over the 
boat, as shown in Fig. 1, and lowered through the hatch, yp. 
til close to the bottom, when, by holding the shell with One 
drum and lowering the bottom of the bucket by the other, th. 
coal flows out of the bottom of the bucket, as appears in th 
outline illustration Fig. 3. The conveyors are hinged jug 
outside of the mast, so that they can be raised when Moving 
the vessel, and the entire conveyor being pivoted at the reg; 
end of the structure is arranged to swing, to adjust conveyoy 
to hatches of different centers. 

There are being buckets and two conveyors, no time is log 
and no men are required in hooking or unhooking bucket 
Four men are needed in the operation of this machine, op, 
fireman or engineer and three lever men. As _ two hatches 
are filled at one time, the boat is only moved half as many 
times as is the case where a single chute is used. Th 
buckets also act as trimmers, distributing the coal well across 
the boat, and delivering it so evenly and gradually that th 
breakage is reduced to a minimum. 

The average speed of loading is about the same as that of 
other car dumpers in use, depending largely on the class of 
boats loaded and the amount of trimming required 
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CRADLE IN NORMAL POSITION. 

It has been the study, in designing this machine, to com 
bine all the qualities desired in coal unloaders, namely, max 
mum speed of operation consistent with careful handling “ 
the coal, minimum quantity of labor required and consequet! 
economy of operation, together with freedom from derange 
ment and vexatious delays incident to expensive and compli 
cated machinery. 


Guaranty Storage Warrant Co. 
The Guaranty Storage Warrant Co., 620, 189 LaSalle %, 
Chicago, has issued a pamphlet describing its methods of is 
suing storage warrants. The company, incorporated under 
the laws of Illionis, in 1884, as the Hales & Curtis Malting 
Co., operated a malting plant and conducted a grain storagt 
business until Oct., 1897, when it sold its malting plant and 
recently its name has been changed to Guaranty Storage 
Warrant Co., with enlarged charter privileges. The busines 
will be continued by the same management as heretofor® 
with the addition of the services of W. H. Banks and F.8 
Potwin, who were connected with the National Storage © 
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Mr. Banks for nine years, and Mr. Potwin as his assistant for 
six years. The business of the company is the storage of all 
classes of property, deposited upon premises leased by the 
owner to the warrant company. The volume of business has 
been received principally from blast furnaces, lead and iron 
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oil mills, tobacco warehouses and canneries. The company, 
in behalf of bankers and others who may desire valuations for 
raw materials, manufactured stocks and merchandise, for pur- 
poses of ascertaining the safe loaning values, offers to furnish 
samples and market quotations of the property covered by its 
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FIG. 2.—HULETT COAL UNLOADER, SHOWING CAR INVERTED 
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FIG. 3.—HULETT COAL UNLOADER. SECTIONAL ELEVATION. 


mines, transportation docks, rolling mills, foundries, tin plate 
mills, smelting and refining works, lumber mills and yards, 
cotton and woolen mills, tanneries, flour mills, grain and malt 
elevators, packing houses, implement factories, linseed and 


warrants, or of property which parties may desire to have. 
covered by them. Certified appraisals by experts in the vari 
ous commodities covered by warrants, verifying the written 
reports, will also be furnished. 
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HOLDER FOR INCANDESCENT LAMPS. 





A convenient shop electric light which can be so placed that 
the light shines exactly where wanted is secured by the use 
of the magnetic lamp holder for which Jenkins Bros., of New 
York, are sole agents. The holder is used where the direct 
current is employed. Being magnetic they will adhere to 
iron and steel in any position in which they are placed. In 
machine shops they are useful in connection with work upon 
lathes, planers, drills and other tools. In boiler shops the 
magnetic holder does away with torches, as it can be carried 
inside the boiler. In railroad shops it is particularly useful in 





repairing locomotives, as its position 
There are other places where a 
holder will be found useful—engi: 


may be changed at 
portable magnetic 
and boiler room, abroad 
steamships and steamboats; about elevators when making re- 
pairs; in mirfes, basements, cellars, bank vaults, in all places 
Its use eliminates the dangers from 


will. 


where light is needed. 
using candles or torches, as it is impossible for it to set fire 
The holder 
Westinghouse and Thomson-Houston 


to anything, so that insurance risks are reduced. 
is made for Edison, 


lamps. 





Connellsville Coke Output Increasing. 


Connellsville coke production has been gaining of late, the 
production in the week ending Oct. 22 being estimated at 152, - 
ooo tons, as compared with 147,000 tons the week previous. 
The shipments were 8,695 cars, an increase of t1rocars. The 
scarcity of carsis felt by all producers. The firing up of 
several hundred ovens marked the week, raising the number 
active to 14,661, as reported by producing companies. Prices 
of coke are unchanged. Furnace coke is $1.50, though fur- 
nace contracts now running are below that figure. For 1899, 
it is expected that furnacemen will contract on substantially 
to-day's basis. Foundry coke ranges in price from $1.75 to 
$2, for the Connellsville product, cokes from other districts 
and from the borders of the Connellsville field shading these 
figures. 





Combined Annealing Furnace and Gas Producer. 


A new style of annealing furnace has been in uce at the 
works of the Humbert Tin Plate Co., South Connellsville, Pa., 
for something over a month, the results from which have been 
very satisfactory. The furnace is really an annealing furnace 
and gas producer combined, the design being such however, 
that no more space is required than for the ordinary coal-fired 
furnace, while the cost is no greater. On account of the em- 
ployment of the gas producer principle, there is a decided 
saving in coal over the ordinary style of furnace, the combus- 
tion being perfect. This fact is shown by the entire absence 
of coke in the ash pit, the coal being all perfectly burned. 
The furnace, which was designed and erected by E. E. 
Erikson, of Pittsburg, is equally applicable for annealing tin 
plate and sheet iron. The roof is level and air ports are pro- 
vided at intervals, so that the heat can be regulated perfectly 
and maintained the same in all parts of the furnace, avoiding 
all danger of burning any of the boxes. 
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The additional furnace was necessitated by the increase jp 
the plant of the Humbert Tin Plate Co. from four to six milis 
Although the furnace has been in operation for more than 4 
month, the two additional mills will not be completed for 
some little time yet, and the favorable results obtained have 
decided the management to have the two old annealing fy. 
naces remodeled by Mr. Erikson, to conform as closely as pog. 
sible to the style of the new one. This work can be cop. 
veniently done before the two new mills are completed, whey 
all three furnaces will be required to anneal the increases 
output. The ordinary size of tin plate annealing furnace 
takes care of the black and white annealing for the produg 
of two hot mills. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE SEAMING MACHINE, 








A double seaming machine has been built by the E. yw. 
Bliss Co., 6 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., designed for double 
seaming “‘ flat bottoms’’ on tea kettles, coffee pots, pails, ojj 
cans, and similar goods in the tin and ironware lines, and 
also for other work of a like nature. The machine as show 
is supplied with a sliding table and a special roller support 
for double seaming rolls, for use in connection with the small 
inside pressure roll usually employed for seaming articles 
where the seam comes in the center, or at any given distance 
from the bottom. Sometimes instead of using the small in. 
side roll as illustrated, a collapsible chuck is used, which 
spreads out so as to fill along the edge of the bottom when the 
article to be double seamed is carried up against the upper 
chuck, and folds together after the work is done, so as to 
permit of easily taking off the seamed article. This style of 
chuck is largely used for buckets, cups and other straight sided 
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articles; also for pitchers, kettles, coffee pots, tea pots, etc. 

The weight of the machine illustrated is about 600 |bs., but 
a larger size is made, weighing about 1,450 lbs. The adjust 
ment for different heights of work is effected by means of the 
hand wheel shown at the left of the machine. 





A carco of 2,560 tons of ore from Santiago de Cuba arrived 
at Sparrow's Point, Md., last week. The Cubans, it is said, 
refuse to work in the mines and only 150 natives are employed, 
though 500 are needed. Negroes from Jamaica are being im- 
ported by the mining companies. 





Rosert W. Hunt & Co.’s bureau of inspection and tests 
has removed its New York office from 80 Broadway to the 
new Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway. 
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A HEAVY PLATE PLANER. 





The illustration shows a new plate planer built by the Cleve- 
jand Punch & Shear Works Co., of Cleveland, and just shipped 
to Stockholm, Sweden, on an order taken by Hill, Clarke & 
Co., of Boston. The machine is capable of planing plates 20 
feet long at one setting and of any length by shifting and 
resetting, and from the thinnest plates up to three inches 
thick. The tool holder carries two tools which are arranged 
to cut in either direction. Plates up to 1% inches thick are 
planed by a broad tool wide enough to take the full thickness 
of the plate. For thicker plates the up-and-down feed is used 
feeding across the edge of the plate. The shifting of th. 
tool holder is accomplished automatically by the belt shifter. 
The saddle carrying the tool holder is driven by a square- 
thread stee! screw four inches in diameter, working in a bronze 
nut, the end thrust of which is taken by ball bearings in 
both directions. 

The girder for clamping the plate is built up of steel plates 
and angles. A separate belt is used for raising or lowering 
this girder; and to prevent braking an automatic belt-shifting 
device is used to shift the belt after the girder is brought 
down upon the plate. The final pressure is put upon the 
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practically tested the effect of water and soil upon uncoated 
and protected plates of stele, wrought iron and cast iron, and 
gives the results. Taking the uncoated plates alone, we find 
those of steel and wrought iron were 6 to 1o in. square and 
f; in. thick; the cast iron was about 1 in. thick. These plates 
were carefully weighed and placed in the water in the pump 
conduit. This was a mixture of brook and pond water, fairly 
soft and containing comparatively little acid. After one 


year's immersion the plates were examined on Oct. 8, 1806. 


The two uncoated wrought iron plates were badly tuber- 
culated and rusted and one of them was ‘the worst in the lot.’ 
The two uncoated steel plates were rusty and tuberculated 
but ‘not so badly asiron.’ The uncoated cast iron plates 
were badly rusted and tuberculated. The percentages in in- 


crease of weight due to corrosion were as follows: For the 
two wrought iron plates, 1.5 and 3.1 per cent.; the two steel 
plates, 1.1 and 2.1 per cent; the two cast iron plates, 1.0 and 
0.96 per cent. The wrought iron plates buried in sand and in 


clay also showed greater increase in weight than steel plates 
similarly placed. Mr. Hastings concludes that, subjected to 


the action of water, unprotected plate iron was affected the 
most; steel plate toa less degree, and the cast iron least of all."’ 




















A HEAVY PLATE PLANER. 


plate by the hand-wheel shown at the left of the machine. 
The shifter also shifts the belt at the highest point to which 
the girder is intended to travel. A roller table is provided at 
the back of the bed of the machine to facilitate the handling 
of heavy plates. The weight of the planer boxed for ocean 
shipment is 33,000 pounds. It is not only a powerfully built 
machine but does the work rapidly. It planes either straight 
or bevel. 

The manufacturers note a growing export trade for their 
machinery, much of which is built on special orders. 





Relative Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 


In answer to a query regarding the relative corrosion of 
iron and steel, L. M. Hastings, city engineer of Cambridge, 
Mass., writes the Engineering News calling attention to his 
discussion of this subject in connection with the paper of 
Prof. A. H. Sabin before the American Society of Civil En- 
§ieers in December, 1896. He adds that the plates of iron 
and steel which he referred to in that discussion have been 
examined recently, after two years’ exposure, and the results 
are as originally reported — that iron 1s more subject to corro- 
sion than steel. The Engineering News thus summarizes 
the original statements: 

“In the discussion referred to, Mr. Hastings tells how he 


Tue patent litigation concerning the use of aluminum in the 
manufacture of steel, which has been in the courts nearly 
four years, has been decided in favor of the United States 
Mitis Co, complainants, against the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd. 
The Carnegie company appealed from the decision of the 
lower court, which enjoined it from using the patent, and 
now that the Court of Appeals has upheld that finding it is 
said that the Carnegie company has taken a license under the 
patent and made settlement for past use. 


imports of American iron and steel products and machinery 
into Germany are being commented on by the press of that 
country. In 1895 Germany took raw iron and steel and manu- 
factured goods and machinery to the value of about 4,500,000 
marks; in 1897 these imports into Germany exceeded three 
times this amount. In 1895 the import of American ma- 
chinery amounted to 2,761 tons, valued at 1,600,000 marks; in 
1896, 5,213 tons, worth 3,000,000 marks; in 1897, 9,593 tons, 
worth 5,500,000 marks, and Germany has taken in the first 
seven months of 1898 12,570 tons of machinery from the 
United States. 

Tue Duluth & Iron Range Road is building a new coal dock 
at Two Harbors. 
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GIRLS AS CORE-MAKERS. 





BY R. H. PALMER. 

Seeing articles under the above, and various other headings 
in different papers, regarding the girls, as compared with 
boys, for this kind of work, your correspondent called on a 
number of different firms, and being very courteously re- 
ceived, was shown the core rooms with conveniences supplied, 
and was given permission to use'the names of the firms, in 
an article on the subject. So will ask the reader to imagine 
himself taking a trip with me to these foundries and compare 
the work, amount turned out, wages paid, time worked, and 
let us see if it is not a proper line of work for a girl who must 
earn her living, andif she will not hold her own with the boys. 

Going to the office of the Rhode Island Malleable Iron 
Works, at Hills Grove, R. I., I was received very courteously 
by Mr. A. J. Allen, the superintendent, and on making known 
my errand, was taken by him to the girls’ core-room. a light, 
airy building, built especially for the purpose, yox20 feet. Ar- 
ranged on the sides of the room were benches, and seated at 
those benches were eight girls and women of various ages, 
making cores Their bright, pleasant faces showed they en- 
joyed their work, and as one would hum some song which 
the rest would join in, it seemed to me they were certainly 
not a very discontented lot of girls. Every arrangement pos- 
sible to facilitate their work and make them comfortable was 
at hand. Atone end of the room was the core oven. filled 
with neat, nicely made cores. The oven was of Mr. Allen's 
design, built especially for the needs of the work, and as he 
has been with the firm about 31 years, you can judge it was 
just right, working very nicely, doing the work with about 
50 pounds of coal per day. 

In the center of the room were racks for holding cores, and 
core boxes of great variety. In one corner were bins of 
ready mixed core sand, the sand being mixed in the cellar, 
and brought and putin the bins for them. The room was 
nicely ventilated and curtained, while the floor was kept 
swept, and proper places arranged for keeping rods and nails 
in. There was a constant stream of cores going in and out 
of the oven. The girls at present employed have been with 
the firm from two months to five years and earn from 65 cents 
to $1.25 per day, according to ability displayed. 

Mr. Allen said he thought his firm were the first to employ 
girls as coremakers in this State, as they tried the experiment 
in 1873, and had found it a paying experiment. An intelli- 
gent girl will in six months make a good coremaker. They 
had found the production of the girls was not less than one- 
third more than the amount produced by boys on the same 
kind of work. The giris were willing, taking an interest in 
their work and attending to and striving to produce work satis- 
factory to their employers. 

There was no offensive odor in the room, unless one does 
The girls were neatly 
dressed, each wearing a bib apron extending to bottom of 


not like the smell of molasses cooking. 


dress. To their credit, the room was as neat a core room as I 
ever wasin. They leave off coremaking about half an hour 
before bell time. and put the room in order ready for an early 
start the next morning, working ten hours per day. The 
plates used were light and of convemient size for their work. 
While standing there talking with Mr. Allen, I could not help 
wishing that the writer of an article published a short time 
ago wasthere. He evidently did not think very much of the 
girl coremaker, who, as he described her, was thumping core 
boxes covered with coal oil, and she covered with sharp sand, 
when she might be earning a great deal better wages doing 
house-work. sonal 

I found the large, heavy cores, were made in a separate 
coreroom by men. I sawthe girls making cores requiring 
rodding, in special ways, and was told they soon caught the 
idea of what the rods were for, and in other cores than those 
on which they were shown what was required, rodded them 
satisfactorily, and as no man ever works in that room, I think 
you must allow the girls have some use for their brains be- 
sides looking over fashion plates. 

My next call was on A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Co., 
West Exchange st., Providence, R. I. I was pleasantly re- 
ceived by Mr. Henry Carpenter, of the firm, who informs 





me they have at present three girls, and expect next week 
The girls earn $6.50 to $6.65 per 


to have six girls at work. 
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week, the work being done by the piece. The time workeg 
is only eight hours per day, and that is the average time 
run. The work consists mainly of fittings for steam and gas 
pipe, although small cores are made by them. The follow. 
ing figures may interest some readers, familiar with pipe 
fittings, they being the number of cores made by one gir] ig 
eight hours: 

114-in. elbow cores, 650 to 7oo per day 
two castings. 


each core represents 


1xi{x'4-in. T-cores, 1,500. 
1'sx1 gx '4-in. T-cores, 1,200 to 1,500. 
5x5x2'4-in. T-cores, yo to roo. 

The sand is mixed in one corner of the room, by an ap. 
rangement of their own. Racks for cooling are arranged jp 
the center of the room, and for core boxes on the sides, the 
girls passing between the racks going from bench to oven, 
which is on the opposite side of the room. The cores are jp. 
spected by Mr. A. W. Arnold, the foreman of the room, ang 
placed in convenient sized boxes for the molder to handle, and 
number in box marked on a slip of paper put in a frame to 
hold it, on the end of the box, so at a glance Mr. A. knows 
ust how many cores he has given the man. They certainly 
have a very fine system in their coreroom, and a very superior 
class of help. In this class of work cores are required to be 
round, a core that is flattened on either round is condemned. 

The day before the one on which I was theré the girls (three 
of them), had made and dried 5,600 cores, or an average of 
1.86624 cores for each girl, I am informed by Mr. Arnold 
There are two ovens, each requiring 150 pounds of coal to run 
it for 24 hours. The larger cores are put in at night and 
taken out in the morning. The coreroom is very nicely kept, 
and opening from it is the dressing reom for the girls, fitted 
with modern conveniences, who leave and enter directly from 
this room to the street. Mr. Carpenter considers the pro 
duction is greater than one-third more by girls than boys, 
while the foreman, Mr. Arnold, says the boys are not in it 
with the girls. 

I saw Henry C. Bowen, of the late firm of H. C. Bowen, 
who in former years had been connected as partner with the 
firm of Carpenter & Bowen, and who was the prime mover in 
introducing girls into the coreroom. In speaking of his ex 
perience, he said: ‘‘ When we first started girls working at 
coremaking there was a howl, the girls were no good; they 
could not compete with boys, but the girls, when given a fair 
trial, we found easy to learn, taking an interest in their work, 
remembering what they were told, and would keep going 
steadily atit. If any line was wanted,would take al! interest 
to have it out on time, seldom losing a day unless through 
sickness, and in a short time they could distance, on the small 
cores, any class of help we ever had on it, and I am a firm 
believer in the girl coremaker on small cores. ur girls 
earned as high as $10 per week."’ 

So you have the opinion of three firms, and their experience. 
Remember, in all of the above cases, rooms were fitted for 
the production of the work, mainly small cores They all had 
corerooms where the larger cores were made by men, no cores 
being made by the girls requiring them to lift heavy 
amounts, according to their strength. I think some of the 
firms producing medium and small castings will agree with 
me when I say in some shops, one of the departments of the 
foundry from which the least satisfaction is derived is the 
coreroom's production of small cores. Men working on large 
cores for heavy work and medium can see they are producing 
something; consequently they take pride in making a good 
core, but when it comes to the small cores it is, ‘‘ get a boy © 
make them.'" Then the fun commences. How many times 
has a foreman in one of these shops making this small 
work had a molder come to him with, ‘‘ They ar behind 
hand on my cores," and on going into the corervom nas 
found the foreman of that department jacketing 4? 
some boy because his work was behind hand. The mas 
mad, the boy surly, and, as soon as he thought be 
could safely do it, was up to some trick. You may say, ‘Dos’ 
have that kind of boys."’ If you have five boys in your e& 
ploy, the chances are you have some of this self-same desctiP 
tion. 

Those boys very often, after working off their animal 
spirits, make your smart, pushing man, but as I am writing 
of girls, to girls I will return. 
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Now let us look at the true reason why the manufacturers 
the girl coremaker a chance. It was simply because she 
ssed the quality of adapting herself to the circumstances 
ig which she was placed, and was found willing to do as she 
was told, and in her taking an interest in her work and doing 
it well. Wherever woman has been placed she has striven to 
do her work well, with but a small percentage of exception. 
She has won the confidence of her employer at his books, 
handling his money, as a buyer of goods, and in the daily 
walks of business you meet her everywhere, and she is re- 
spected by all. 

To enter into these lines requires a certain amount of edu- 
cation, which perhaps a poor girl is unable to obtain, as all 
know in many families she has to heip provide the living 
for younger brothers and sistesr. Is it any wonder the em- 
ployer, with his experience with girls in other branches of 
business, should decide to try her in the coremaking line? 
The argument has been advanced, he hires her so much 
cheaper. If he hires boys and pays them $j to $6 per week, 
and he hires girls and pays them from $3.90 to $7.50 per 
week, and gives them a chance, by their ability to do the 
work, to obtain higher wages, it seems to me the argument 
will scarcely hold. 

Again, in these days of close competition, is not the success- 
ful manufacturer called on to take advantage of every point 
of advantage to his business to be successful? 

In his machine shop, if he obtains castings with holes 
nicely cored, and those round (if so required), and not flat 
one way, and measuring more one way than another in 
diameter, is it not to his advantage, does he not find a sav- 
ing in the cost of his product? If in employing boys and 
finding he is not obtaining the results he wishes, is he not 
justified in employing girls who take an interest in their work 
and strive to please him? 

Up-to-date foundrymen have condemned the idea that any 
old building is good enough for a foundry, and find it for their 
interest and a paying investment to build well-lighted and 
ventilated foundries and furnish them with modern appliances 
for handling the work and comfort of help. They find they 
have a better class of employes, who take pride in their 
work, men who respect themselves and demand the respect of 
their employer, and taking pride in the standing of his pro- 
duction in the market. If such is the case, which is true of 
machine shop and blacksmith as well, if, after trying the 
girls in other ways and finding them to be relied on, is there 
any reason why he should not add a pleasant, comfortable 
coreroom for girls to his foundry, with separate entrance, 
without being accused of mercenary motives? 

Look the thing squarely in the face, and give the girl her 
due, and her employer for giving the working girl one more 
way of earning an honest living.—{The Foundry. 
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THE VALUE OF COST-KEEPING. 





Henry Roland follows his excellent articles inthe Engincer- 
ing Magazine with one upon “‘ Effective Systems of Finding 
and Keeping Shop Costs."" The concluding portion of this 
paper which appears in the November issue contains the fol- 
lowing, which will be read with interest by managers every- 
where, for the suppositious case is not an isolated one: 

Let us see exactly what cos* keeping can tell the cost-keepe 
erand manufacturer. Suppose that the factory accounts are 
made up completely once in three months. The general 
Manager then knows exactly what his product cost him in 
each go day period. This does not say that he knows exactly 
what the cost of this product will be for the three months to 
come. The future costs, if made with the same number of 
men in work and under the same general conditions, should 
be very close to the costs of th: last three months. But the 
business volume of many factories is dependent, to a great 
degree, on the season of the year, and in this case there may 
bea great difference in the number of men in work in suc- 
ceeding quarters ; the expense apportionment per hour of labor, 
or per average hour cost of labor, may be, and in some manu- 
factures regularly is, only half as great in one period of three 
months as in that which preceded it. Clearly, in this case, 
the three months is too short a time period, and the whole 
year’s transactions must be considered in establishing the 
averages by which the selling cost is fixed. 
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If this'is done, a fair price for last year's production is known 
but how about this year? An accurate record of past per- 
formance si of but little value, if it does not afford a guide for 
improvements in future action. And here comes in the sym 
pathetic factor. The factory can wait; its assets are not 
extinguished by the flight of short periods of time Not so 
with the workman, whose power of earning comes, and goes 
away forever, with each tick of the clock. Must the workman 
be laid off and lose his time because the manayer is unable 
to find customers who will pay the average total cost of his 
production of the past year? ‘The intelligent manager well 
knows the results of broken employment; it greatly injures 
the workman, who is inost unlikely to use his idle time to any 
sort of benefit to himself; it entails high labor cost of the fac- 
tory product, because of the high wages which must be paid 
where employment is irregular, and because, in every depart 
ment of every factory, there is a strong inclination to keep 
valued workmen on, though there is really no work for them 
at the moment. 

Suppose that the manager says to himself 
account was $2,000 for the month of last year corresponding 
to this, and the expense conditions are about the same now as 
then. I havean inquiry which I can transform into an order by 


My expense 


fixing a price covering flat costs and 50 per cent. of the ex- 
pense which they should carry. Shall lI place a figure on my 
tender which will bring the work to me, or shall I place my 
price where it really belongs, with the certainty of seeing the 
work go somewhere else? "’ 

This is a problem to be resolved by subtle minds. Suppose 
the manager settles it by the sole consider ition of keeping his 
good men, his willing and valued servants, fully employed 
That is the exercise of the factor of sympathy, at the cost of 
an economic crime on the part of the manager. The low 
price is named, the tender is accepted, and the factory goes 
merrily on, full handed. 

Suppose now, in continuation of this incident, that other 
inquiries are received and replied to wita low tenders, which 
are accepted, so that, by increased numoer of men in work, 
the expense due to the period of time is fully met. The man- 
ager has then absolved himself of his original economic sin, 
although he has possibly lowered the price of his product per- 
manently. But what if he has thereby increased his sales, or 
the probability of sales, sufficiently to leave him better than 
he was? A well-known law of sales declares that price reduc- 
tions increase demand permanently, and it is not impossible 
that this sympathetic manager finds himself nothing out of 
pocket by his consideration for his men. 

On the other hand, suppose the manager to 
informed and a rigid economist, a man of purpose and deter- 


e perfectly 


mination, whose axe hews to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may. In this case, he makes, in answer to the first in- 
quiry, a tender which does not obtain the order. His work- 
men are laid off. The following inquiry must perforce receive 
a similarly uncompromising tender, with the same result of 
loss of the order. Perhaps, in the case of a subsequent 
inquiry, the necessities of his workmen, now long enovgh out 
of work to have become paupers, may induce him to make 
tenders which secure an order, on which he can make nothing 
at all above flat cost, for the reason that he has nothing else 
to speak of in the course of production in the factory. 

Of these two managers, who differ from each other only per- 
haps in the melting point of their sympathies for their work- 
men, there are many actual examples. In the case of stand- 
ard products, replies to inquiries for estimate often differ by 
a surprisingly small margin when coming from long-estab- 
lished firms of high repute. Between two such firms a very 
few dollars often determines the placing of an order, and the 
gaining of two or three successive orders may place the fac- 
tory on a sound basis of profit for a considerable period of 
time, where either order alone would have been unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Hence the extreme importance of knowing the very last 
dollar which, in view of all the present conditions of the fac- 
tory, can be prudently deducted from the gross total of a 
tender. Such knowledge can be had only by detailed cost 
keeping. Minuteness of detail is by no means an index to the 
clerical labor involved in carrying out a cost-keeping system, 
while nothing short of minute detail can give the power of 
making close estimates. 
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BRITISH HELP IN SELLING AMERICAN STEEL. 


The effort to discipline Harland & Wolff, the Belfast ship- 
builders, because they refused in the great engineering trades 
contest of last year, to lock out their men and join the other 
masters, proved an unintended help to American plate mills. 
It was proposed to refuse to sell them shipbuilding material, 
the thought of the boycotters being that they could be driven 
out of business if British sources of supply were cut off. The 
export shipments of plates from Pittsburg in the past six 
months have included a considerable tonnage to Harland & 
Wolff, and these plates are laid down in the Belfast yards at a 
lower price than that at which they could be obtained from 
West of Scotland plate mills which have supplied the demand 
heretofore. The Anygineering Magazine comments on the 
possibilities of the trade movement thus unwittingly started 
toward the United States: 

‘‘A Spanish proverb refers to certain homely occupations 
in which ‘the beginning is everything.’ The principle often 
applies to the distribution of trade. A movement which ap- 
pears to hive in its favor the arguments of economy and 
expediency is delayed until it is forced by necessity, but, once 
originated under this pressure, the realized satisfaction of the 
new experience and the acquired inertia of the new move- 
ment combine to oppose and make doubly difficult the rever- 
sion to the original status. It would be rather strange if the 
tactics resorted to by the British masters in a struggle to put 
themselves abreast of outside competition should actually 
result in advancing their rivals. But competition is the be- 
getter of improvement, and the incident will spur the British 
iron and steel maker to fresh enterprise."’ 


Handiness in American Machine Tools. 


One of the features of machine tools of American make, 
which almost invariably elicits favorable comment in other 
countries, is handiness. It is not that the American work- 
man is essentially a creature of comfort, which has inspired 
constant seeking after conveniences, but the striving for 
economy in methods, if not in processes, and for saving in 
time, is characteristic of American ways of doing things, and 
has ultimately left its impress on the work of the designer of 
machinery. Precedent counts less with him probably than 
with most designers of other nationalities; it is the new, the 
untried, but possibly useful, which appeals to him for experi- 
ment, and the outcome of his enterprise has materialized in 
many little labor-saving details which have helped to make an 
enviable reputation for the output of the American tool 
builder. British builders, and those on the Continent, as well, 
for that matter, are rather apt to disregard conveniences, and 
handiness in machine tools frequently receives too little con- 
sideration from them. In one instance, cited recently, an 
establishment was visited where some large drilling machines, 
made by a very well-known firm, were in use, and in which 
the various handles and levers were particularly well ar- 
ranged. Remark concerning them brought out the statement 
that it was only after insisting on that arrangement, and 
absolutely refusing to accept the machines until they were put 
right, that the desirable points were gained by the purchasers. 
Little doubt was expressed, however, that the makers did not 
profit by the hint, but still continue to make the machine for 
others in the old style, although the improvement demanded 
could not fail to be evident to all users. Conservatism of this 
kind does not lead to a useful purpose.—[Cassier’s Magazine 
for November. 


English and American Pipe Foundries. 


Much attention has lately been given, both in the West of 
Scotland and elsewhere, to the competition which has taken 
place for cast-iron pipe contracts between some Glasgow firms 
and Wood & Co, of Philadelphia The fact that American 
cast-iron pipe makers have been able to cut prices is not new. 
The Wood company have already taken several contracts in 
Great Britain and in other European countries. They have 
many advantages that are not perhaps as much appreciated 


in this country as they should be. They get Southern pig- 


iron at perhaps 33s. or 34s. per ton delivered at their works; 
they are practically on the seaboard; and they manufacture 
on a large scale. 


Probably in Great Britain no founders can 
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to-day buy foundry pig within 5s. per ton of the Philadelphia 
price. Of the mechanical equipment of the American foyp. 
dries little need be said. They are not better in this respect 
than the best foundries at home. It is mainly a question of 
cheaper pig —[London Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

There is testimony on the matter of equipment that does 
not agree with the above. If visitors who have seen both are 
to be believed, American pipe foundry practice and equip- 
ment are as far in advance of English methods and machinery 
as are American blast furnaces and steel works ahead of like 
plants in Great Britain. Cheap pig iron is an important 
factor, but it is not all, as a visit to certain Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Southern pipe foundries that could be named would 
demonstrate. 





Recent Export Orders for American Machinery, 


Referring to the recent foreign mails of New York ma. 
chinery dealers, the New York /ournal of Commerce says: 
‘The last English mail has brought a number of favorable 
orders from London in the machinery line taken by agents of 
American manufacturers there. A concern on Liberty st., 
claims to have received contracts for what will constitute two 
carloads of small machine tools, which includes lathes, drij] 
presses and several planers; it is stated that they are all 
small sizes. A pump manufacturing firm on the same street, 
near Broadway, has had a call for fourteen medium sized 
pumps, also for London, and other orders of less importance 
have been received inthe machinery district. In fact, a large 
agent in Cortlandt st. said that the last two European mails 
had been decidedly encouraging, not only on account of the 
orders they have brought but on account of the favorable 
conditions which the writers state will exist this winter in the 
engineering trade in European markets. It is well to bear in 
mind that the bulk of the machinery bought for the London 
market is not for home consumption but for foreign trade. 
Both German and British engineering concerns are crowded 
with work and cannot undertake foreign contracts requiring 
early delivery, and as American machinery and tools are giv- 
ing satisfaction from every point of view it is reasonable to 
suppose that orders will be diverted this way. The quota- 
tions which are being sent to agents in both Hamburg and 
London strengthen this opinion. 





In a recent letter to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mr. R. G. Vance, Jr., superintendent of the Stevens Coal Co., 
makes the following statements regarding the operation of 
the Baldwin-Westinghouse electric locomotive at the com- 
pany'’s mines: ‘‘It has been running since May 1 and has not 
cost a dollar in the shape of repairs, excepting a new valve 
for sand box and a head-light base broken in a collision witha 
car. It is running onaroadof 25-1b. steel, 4,000 feet long, over 
undulating grades, varying from one to six feet per 100 feet. 
Its regular load now consists of 20 cars of one and a half tons 
capacity and the time required for each round trip is from 17 
to 19 minutes. We have pulled as high as 25 of these cars at 
one trip, which it did with allease. When necessity requires 
we can pull 30 cars, giving 50 per cent more capacity than 
you guaranteed."’ 





PRESIDENT SHAEFFER, of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, wrote some time ago to Commissioner 
of Immigration T. V. Powderly, New York, alleging that men 
were being imported to the United States to work in tin plate 
mills. It is reported that statements have been secured from 
mill workmen in this country to the effect that employes im 
tin plate works here have been writing to their friends in 
Wales offering positions in mills in the United States and in- 
structing them how to answer questions propounded by im- 
migration inspectors. Some suits under the contract labor 
law are to be brought by Commissioner Powderly. 





“A Tripce ENTANGLEMENT,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, is 
the title of the complete novel in Lippincott's Magazine for 
November. The scenes are laid mainly in England and 
Spain. Of the sketches and stories of the number particu 
larly interesting are ‘Our Soldiers’ Songs," by Wm. Ward 
Crane; ‘‘The Craze for the Unconventional,"’ by Jane Ellis 
Joy; ‘‘Who is Your Favorite Author?’’ by Annie S‘eget 
Winston, and “‘ Mercer’s Best Shot,’’ by Joseph A. Altsheler. 
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STEAM HEATING OF SHOP BUILDINGS. 





In discussing this subject with special reference to the 
seating of large station and shop buildings, before the West- 
en Railway Club in September, Mr. G. W. Scott, of the Pull- 
man, gave valuable information of general application. He 
sdvocated the low pressure return system of steam heating, 
ysing the exhaust from the engines and pumps and maintaining 
the circulation through the heating system by a vacuum 

Mr. Scott stated that workshops and other buildings 

may be maintained at a temperature of about 70 degrees F. 
in zero weather, when the steam supply is equal to one boiler 
horse-power, OF 34% Ibs. of steam per hour for each 100 
superficial feet of piping or radiation; and that this amount 
of radiation is sufficient for heating 10,000 cubic feet of air 
within the room. The saving effected by using the exhaust 
steam from a 200h. p. engine for heating, in place of live 
steam, is about $1 per hour where coal! is worth $2 per ton 
delivered at the boilers. In addition to this saving in fuel, 
the water of condensation is returned to the boilers practi- 
cally pure and at a temperature slightly below the boiling 
point, and while some fresh water will need to be added to 
make up for losses, still the relative volume of the returned 
water is such that the scale-forming elements in the water 
added are materially diluted. The cost of the installation and 
maintenance of the low-pressure system of heating is also less 
than that of the high-pressure system. 

B. W. Thurtell, of A. Metz & Co., stated that most of the 
failures of the low pressure system of steam heating were due 
to poor engineering and improper installation. As showing 
what good results could be obtained, he stated that last winter 
he was in a building where the temperature of the returned 
water was 211 degrees F., and the vacuum in the air valves 
was about 15 inches. He said: ‘‘ Such results were not ob- 
tained by guesswork. In the first place, there was taken 
into consideration the number of windows, and it was con- 
sidered necessary to provide 1 square foot of radiating surface 
for every 2 square feet of window surface; to this was added 
1 square foot of radiating surface for every 20 square feet of 
wall surface, and 1 square foot of radiating surface for every 
mo cubic feet of space to be heated; the sum of these three 
items gave the total radiating surface to be provided, and will 
be found sufficient to heat the space to a temperature of from 
woto 72 degrees F. After obtaining the amount of radiating 
surface required, the next thing is to obtain the size of the 
main. For low pressure work, divide the number of square 
feet of radiating surface by 100 and extract the square root of 
the quotient, and the result will be the approximate diameter 
ofthe main required. I have never seen a failure where the 
piping was arranged acccording to the above rule. Of course 
the location should be considered, but the results are satisfac- 
tory for conditions met with about Chicago. The pipe leading 
from the main to a riser should be one size larger than the 
tiser, the better to provide for the condensation returning to 
the tank and to prevent hammer blows." 

J. W. Luttrell, master mechanic of the Illinois Central at 
Burnside, said that at that point they used the Sturtevant hot 
air system, the exhaust steam from the various engines being 
carried through heating pipes, around which cold air is drawn 
and heated and then distributed through the shops by over. 
head pipes. He said: ‘‘The exhaust steam, after it passes 
through the pipes and condenses, is carried back to the boil- 
ets by automatic pumps. This water is first deposited in a 
hot water heater, from there into the force pumps, from the 
force pumps back to the second hot water heater, and from 
there into the boilers. By a test we found that the water was 
going into the boilers at about go degrees F. below the boil- 
ing point. Since putting in this system and carrying back all 
condensation to the boilers we have found that we accomplish 
a saving of 0.8 ton of coal per hour. We have over-pressure 
valves in the exhaust pipe to take care of pressure when it 
gets about a certain point. We find no difficulty in taking 
tare of exhaust steam, except in extremely warm weather. 


We find that the water supply for our boilers is supplied by 

condensed exhaust steam, plus about eight per cent more, 
which is drawn from our tank suppry. our only loss in water 
being from trying gauge cocks and blowing whistles."’ 





A report from Santiago de Cuba is that representatives of 
it capital-have’ purchased a large tract of iron lands at 
zanillo, and that mines will be developed. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 





New Buyers in the Market,and Some of Their Wants :— 


{If you are in need of machinery ofany description, please notify 7/<¢ 
fron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


Bids are asked until Nov. 6 for furnishing a jib crane of 40 
tons capacity for the navy yard at Port Royal, S. C.; estim- 
ated cost, $45,000. M. T. Endicott, Chief Bureau Yards and 
Docks, Washington, D. C. 

At Aiken, S. C., J. M. Cochran will establish a foundry and 
machine shop. 

E. M. Bailey, Charleston, S. C., wants catalogues and 
descriptions of locomotive jib cranes. 

The Steere Machine Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture automatic machines 
and machinery. Incorporators, C. D. Steere, D. J. Bennett, 
Willis Melville. 

The Penman Tank & Boiler Works, of East Chicago, capi- 
tal $12,000, has been incorporated. The directors are W. H 
Penman, Alice Penman and Thomas McCormack. 

The Metal Seaming Co. has been incorporated at chicago 
with a capital stock of $25,000, to engage in metal working 
and manufacturing. Incorporators are Lewis Curtis, H. M. 
Mundy and Edmund Adcock. 

The Allman Gas Engine & Machine Co., of New York City, 
has been incorporated. Capital, $15,000. Directors 
P. Lawson, of 430 Washington st., New York, and two 
others. 


( yeorge 


New Construction:— 

Beers Bros., of Hamilton, Ga., contemplate the erection of 
a large machine shop opposite the Columbus & Rome Ry. 
station. 

At Birmingham, Ala., the Hood Machine Co. will rebuild 
its foundry, which was damaged $15,000 by fire recently. 

The Troy Malleable Iron Works Co., expects to erect an 
annex to its plant in Watervliet, N. Y., to cost about $15,000 
Architect, M. F. Cummings & Son, Troy. 

A cultivator and plow works will be erected at German- 
town, Ind., by a colony of Germans to be brought from Deca- 
tur, IIL. by G. J. Byman. 

The Kelly Axe Co. whose plant is located at Alexandria, 
Ind.. is letting contracts for an extension. 

It is reported that the Ohio Southern Road will erect shops 
at Springfield, O., to cost $40,000, on the site of those burned 
in 1889. There is a rumor of the acquisition of a portion of 
the old Whiteley plant, bought recently by the Superior 
Drill Co, 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn, is erecting 
for the Seamless Metal Co., Sing Sing, N. Y., across the rail- 
road tracks connecting the different parts of its plant, a steel 
foot bridge. The bridge consists of lattice trusses about 68 
feet long supported on stee] trestle bends on either end 
Underneath the bridge is a substantial trolley beam designed 
to carry loads from the adjoining building to the switch track 
of the railroad underneath the bridge. 

The Benton Harbor, Mich., board of trade is concluding 
negotiations by which a new industry will occupy the Buss 
Machine Works, which have been idle for some time. 

A brick addition is being built to the machine shop of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

The Beaver Falls Enamel Iron Co. is preparing to enlarge 
its plant at Beaver Falls, Pa., and nearly double i's capacity. 

The Pettit Ornamental Iron Fence Co., Philadelphia, has 
decided to locate in Ambler, Pa. Ground and ample ship- 
ping facilities have been secured by a committee of citizens. 
The capital is $50,000. The company succeeds David Pettit 
& Co., who for 30 years have manufactured iron and steel 
specialites and done light bridge work, structural work, etc 

The Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd. has broken ground at Home- 
stead, Pa., fora new universal plate mill. It is estimated 
that $750.000 will be expended in the improvement. 

The Tacoma Brass & Model Works, Tacoma, Wash., will 
be enlarged and rebuilt forthe manufacture of the Flynn 
shingle machine and a gas enigne. A new foundry will be 
built. 

The Sigourney Tool Co., Hartford, Conn., is erecting a 
brick addition 80x42 feet, two stories, as an extension to their 
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Mr. Jonn G. Hunter, Dallas, Texas ’ 





This Letter Should Interest Many People: 


Dear Sir :— We are pleased to be able to tel! you that the yooh p. Cochrane Fxhaust Heater sold us about 
six months ago has been in continuous use since installed, and with very satisfactory results, both in freeing 
our feed water from lime and magnesia, with which it is heavily impregnated, as well as the saving in fuel 
secured through its use. We have no difficulty in heating our water to 200° F 
pumps; when we use three or more pumps we carry the heat at 210° F. with the greatest ease 
find that by its use our boiler capacity is material'y increased 
is mechanically perfect, and we cheerfully recomn end it to all steam users 

Yours truly 


The Cochrane Heaters are made by 


SAN ANTONIO STREET RAILWAY COMPANY, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
W. H. Weiss, President. 
August 30, 1898 


taking the exhaust from two 
Moreover, we 
So far as our experience goes, the apparatus 


Signed) W. H. Weiss, President 


THE HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
Pniiadeiphia, Pa. 

















machine shop facilities, which will enable them to largely 
increase their output of drills and to take better care of their 
contract work. The new building will be completed about 
the rsth of November. 

The Eagle Farm Implement Co. is about to build a large 
addition to its plant at Armourdale, the suburb of Kansas 
City. 

The Pennsylvania Co. will begin soon the erection of an 
addition to its wheel foundry No. 1 at Altoona, Pa., increas- 
ing its capacity 100 wheels a day. 

The Union Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is erect- 
ing a two-story addition to its shops. 

The Adolph Leitelt Iron Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., are 
preparing greatly to enlarge their works, lately damaged by 
fire. Some $30,000 will be expended in the improvements and 
additional machinery. 

The Champion Iron Co., Kenton, O , manufacturer of ar hi- 
tectural iron work, prison work, yard fencing, and all kinds 
of cast iron work, has just completed its new addition, which 
gives over 35,000 sq. ft. more of floor space than the com- 
pany formerly had. With this additional room fully equipped 
with machinery, it is prepared to handle work in the above 
lines to the best advantage. A number of good contracts are 
now on hand, including the ornamental :ron work for the im- 
provement at the State House, Columbus, Ohno. 

Further additions to the plant of the Schoen Pressed Steel 
Co., of Pittsburg. are being contemplited. ‘lans have been 
drawn for a large blacksmith and paint shop. The building 
will be 250x75 feet and will be of steel. It will be erected by 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

The city council of Beaver Falls, Pa., has passed an ordi- 
nance vacating Third st., 18 feet in width and yoo feet in 
length, for the use of the Union Drawn Steel Co., to enable it 
to put up a two-story building 375 feet long The addition 
will increase the number of employes 200. 

The recently completed addition to the Wisconsin Mallea- 
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ble Iron Co.'s foundry, at Milwaukee, gives employment to 
65 more men, the total number now being 7o0o. 

It is reported that the Illinois Central shops at Clinton, Ij), 
will be enlarged. 

The National Iron Works, at Spokane, Wash.. 
burned, will be rebuilt on a larger scale. 

An addition is being built to the foundry plant of Kasa & 
Wahler at Wallingford, la. 

The Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, which has occupied 
leased buildings, is about to carry out its plans for the con- 
struction of its own plant at the C. & P. Railroad and Union st. 


recently 





Additions, Enlargements, Removals, Etc.:— 

The Covert Mfg. Co., of West Troy, N. Y., manufacturer 
of harness hardware specialties, including snaps, rope goods, 
chains, etc., is about to enlarge its plant. The company has 
had a most successful career, in which the winning of the 
patent infringement suits it has been compelled to bring from 
time to time has been a noteworthy feature. The Troy 
Daily Press refers thus to the new plant: ‘‘ The Covert Mfg. 
Co. has for months been running to its full capacity, and hav- 
ing found it extremely difficult to fill orders has been com- 
pelled to again break ground for a substantial extension of 
its works. <A large and commodious brick building for maau- 
facturing purposes is now in course of erection, and immed: 
ately on its completion will be equipped with special and 
improved machinery, which has already been ordered. Itis 
the intention of this company to enlarge its line of goods and 
many new articles of manufacture will be added. Notwith 
standing the magnitude of the improvements now being 
rapidly pushed forward, the additional plant will be running 
by January 1 of the new year. The enlargement of the boiler 
house is already completed and a much larger boiler has 
taken the place of the old one. This was rendered necessary 
on account of the increasing business of the company. The 
Covert Mfg. Co. has never since its organization, 25 years 
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UNION MINING CO, 
Proprietors of the CELEBRATED Mount Savage Fire Brick 


-# «GOVERNMENT + STANDARD. 


Established 1841. Capacity, 60,000 Per Day; 18,000,000 Per Year. 
The Firet Manufactory of ite Kind in the U. S. 
Home Office and Works :—-MOUNT SAVACE, Allegany County, Md. 


Branch Offices :—Ne. | Breadway, New York, N. Y.; Ne. 222 Se. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fergusen Bleck, Pitteburgn Pa., 
Stowe, Fuller & Co., 195 Merwin St., Cleveland, Obie. 








OTIS 


“OTIS” FIRE-BOX PLATES A SPECIALTY. 
Flange Plates, Ship Plates, Tank Plates, Stee! Car Axles 


and Forgings of all kinds. 


Steel Castings from 100 t0 75,000 Ibs. 


Head Office and Works, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Agencies: NEW YORK, 97 Cedar St. CHICAGO, Old Colony Bide 
ST. LOUIS, 516 N. Third St. WASHINGTON, Kellogg Bide. 


MONTREAL, Homer Taylor, 183 St. James St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, John Woodlock, 154-156 First St. 








Conestoga Ruilding, EDWARD E. ERIKSON, PITTSBURG, Pa. | 





Regenerative Gas Furnaces and Water Seal Gas Producers. 
Swap ae NO SMOKE. 


Producer Gas under Tubular Boilers, saving 20 per cent in fuel. 


The ABC of Iron, Now &8!. 








ago, closed its doors or shut down its machinery for want of 
orders or a depression of business."’ 





Fires and Accidents:— 

The Wright shovel-plate plant at Greenfield, Ind., was 
burned Oct. 27, the fire starting from a gas explosion. The 
loss is covered by $7,500 insurance. 

At Oswego, N. Y., the Tonkin Boiler & Engine Works were 
destroyed by fire Oct. 28. Loss, $105,000. 

The Higgins Spring & Axle Co.'s plant, at Racine Junction, 
Wis., and the adjoining building of the R. B. Lang Specialty 
Co., containing dies, patterns and nickel plating machinery, 
were damaged $3,000 by fire on Oct. 22. 

A fly-wheel burst at the plant of the Pennsylvania Bolt & 
Nut Works, Lebanon, Pa., Oct. 25, wrecking a portion of the 
works and injuring four men. 


Genera! Industrial Notes:— 

Hecla furnace charcoal, in Lawrence Co., O., is being 
stocked up and getting ready fora short blast beginning about 
Dec. 1. 

The report of the appraisers filed in the voluntary assign- 
ment of the Kepp Gear Wheel & Foundry Co., of Allegheny, 
Pa., shows assets filed at $24,313.63. 

An arrangement has been made with the Thomas Furnace 
Co., Niles, O., by which hot metal will be taken from their 
Thomas Furnace direct to the Bessemer steel plant of the 
Ohio Steel Co. at Youngstown. An abandoned railroad track 
owned by the Pittsburg & Western Railroad will be used and 
the haul will be about six miles. 

No. 1 blast furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Steel- 
ton, Pa., has been blown in. Four furnaces at Steelton are 
now active. 

The Midland Steel Co., Muncie, Ind., who began operations 
in the fall of 1892, to mnufacture open-hearth steel billets, tin 
Plate bars and fine sheet steel especially adapted for stamp- 
ing work, have nowa plant double their original capacity. 
They kept working to the fullest extent through the panic of 
1593, and have been in full operation ever since. 

Clare, Duduit & Co., one of the oldest furnace firms in the 


Hanging Rock region, went into the hands of a receiver last 
week. The application was made by James D. Clare, of 
Portsmouth, the senior partner. The firmof Clare, Duduit & 
Co. operated Madison furnace and owned 2,200 acres of land 
in Jackson and Gallia counties. The receivership is not ap- 
pointed because of inability to meet indebtedness, but to 
wind up the business. 

Madison Furnace has manufactured charcoal iron since 
1868, but of late there has been no profit in that class of iron 
and the furnace has been idle over a year. A. J. Duteil, gen- 
eral superintendent, was appointed receiver. 

The Schoen Pressed Steel Co. is now turning out heavy 
steel cars at the rate of 17a day. A number of important 
orders have been received recently, and negotiations for others 
are in progress. 

The Steel Ball Co., of No. 39 West Randolph st., Chicago, 
has made rapid progress in the introduction of its balls to the 
bicycle trade since the establishment of its factory early in 
the present year. The balls are made by special machinery 
invented by C. C. Hill, the general manager, in which they 
pass through four processes—namely, forged, rough ground, 
fine ground, and polished. The factory is to be considerably 
enlarged in the near future, and early next year a factory 
will be built in England to supply the European trade. A 
considerable part of the company's product is now being ex- 
ported, and the growth of the foreign demand has been so 
heavy that it seems necessary to meet it by establishing a 
factory across the Atlantic. 

The new rolling mill at Sheffield, Ala., completed last sum- 
mer, is being operated by the Sheffield Rolling Mill Co. Ma- 
chinery from the abandoned Midway Iron Works and 
Roanoke Rolling Mill, at Roanoke, Va., was used. The plant 
contains 12 double puddling furnaces, 5 heating furnaces, and 
; trains of rolls. It produces bar, angle, rod and band iron, 
small size T rails, D links and cotton-ties, and railroad and 
boat spikes. 

New equipment orders: Norfolk & Western 6 locomotives; 
St. Paul, 5 passenger locomotives; Inter Colonial, 15 locomo- 
tives; Wisconsin Central, 1,000 box cars; Oregon Short Line, 
250 hopper cars. 

The Pittsburg Ornamental Iron Works has made an assign- 
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{ U. BAIRD MACHINERY CO., 


123-125 Water St., 








PITTSBURG, PA., 


Machine Tools and Supplies. 
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124-126 First Ave. 


Send for list of 
Second-hand Tools 
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BRAS 


Founders and 
Finishers. 


| McDOWELL——_ 


SEMI-STEEL 


PROCESS. 


(Cupola metal.) Goverument tests 36,000 to 
49,000 tens. strength. 


HANSON McDOWELL, 
1522 Monadnock. Chicago. 





—— PLATING 


CHAS. L. BASTIAN MFG. CO., 


Franklin and Itilinois Sts. 


RECEIVeR3’ SALE OF WELOLESs 


STEEL TUBING, MADE UNDER THE 


KELLOCGC PATENTS. STOCK LIST 
AND *RICES FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION. 


E. BD. NICKERSON, 


‘A Well Known Manufactue 


of Lubricating Oils wishes to 


_ Correspond with Reliable Traveling Salesmen, 


who are in position to carry an additional ling 
Exclusive territory given to energetic meg 
References required. Address, 
Lock Box 75, Station D, 
Cleveland, O. 


WANTED --- Travaling Salesman 


Experienced in Tvol and Crac'ble Steels. sia: 
age, experience and salary expected. Commusi. 





| cations strictly confidential. 


Chicago. 





Receiver, Findiay, O. | 


Address, A. B. C., this Office, 





| Small Seamless Brass 
| 


TUBING | PUNCHES AND SHEARS 


1-32 to 1-2 Inch in diameter—any gauge. 
SEND FOR QUOTATIONS 


WM.S.SPOFFORD & SON, 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 





Advertise in The Iron Trade Review. | 
It will pay you. 


OF ALLIKINDS 


i. MANUFACTURED BY 






The Long & Allstatter Co., 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Send for catalogue. 
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SHENANCO VALLEY STEEL CO., New Castle, Pa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bessemer Pig Iron, Steel Billets, Blooms, Black Plate, Tin Plate, 
Tin Plate Bars, Wire Rods, Market Wire and Wire Nails. 
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ment. The plant in Allegheny has 
on ornamental stone and other work. 

The Wright Spade & Shovel Co., of Anderson, Ind., has 
purchased the Akron Steam Forge at Ellwood, Ind. It will 
be changed into a rolling mill and the company will manu- 
facture heavy sheets for its Anderson factory. 

The owners of the Ohio Falls Iron Works at New Albany, 
Ind., the McCulloch estate, the New Albany National Bank 
and others have given to Peter Arlund and associates an 
option of 60 days on the plant, the pricebeing between $50,000 
and $60,000. The holders of the option claim that they have 
parties of New York and St. Louis that stand ready to organ- 
ize a corporation with ample capital to operate the works, and 
they expect before the option expires to have all their plans 
perfected to put the plant in operation i1 every department. 

The auction sale of the machinery at the Ames Mfg. Co.’s 
plant at Chicopee, Mass., beginning Oct. 1, brought together 
over 150 bidders. The principal buyers were the Lamb Mfg. 
Co., of Chicopee Falls; the Thomas Laughlin Co., of Port- 
land; the Connecticut Valley Mfg. Co.; Morgan & Wilcox, of 
Middletown, N. Y.; Prentice Tool & Supply Co., of New 
York; Manning, Maxwell & Moore, of New York; Niles Tool 
Works, Hamilton, O. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, of Philadelphia, have 
an order from John Brown, of Sheffield, Eng., armor plate 
manufacturer, for a special double radial drilling machine for 
drilling armor plate. The works is also completing the 
drawings of a large cold saw cutting-otf machine for the 
armor plate works at Creusot, France. 

We learn that the Stirling Boiler Co., Barberton, O., al- 














months and is working the large tools in its shops at night. 

The Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., is said to have 
just received an order from Austria for an open-hearth steel 
mill, and a large order from Russia for cranes, etc. 

The Oliver & Snyder Steel Co. is erecting a third Allis blow- 
ing engine and adding a fifth stove at Rosena Furnace, New 
Castle, Pa. It is expected that with these additions the reg- 
ular output of the furnace will be increased to 400 tons a day. 
The new engine is to be operated by the exhaust steam from 
the present engines. The steam cylinder will be 96 x 60 and 


air cylinder 100 x 60. The steam cylinder is fitted with reg- 


ular Reynolds-Corliss valve gear and the air cylinder with 
Kennedy patent inlet valve and Reynolds patent outlet valve. 
This engine will be exactly the same as the low pressure side 
of two compound machines the E. P. Allis company is °~" 
building for the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., for its Duquesne 
furnaces. The Carnegie engines have steam cylinders 50 and 
96 x 60, air cylinders 100 and 100 x 60. These will be the 
most massive blowing engines ever built. 

J. W. Hoffman & Co., of Philadelphia, were awarded the 
contact for the erection and equipment of the naval coaling 
station for New London, Conn. They were the third lowest 
bidders, at $137,500. The plans adopted were drawn up by 
the Brown Hoisting & Conveying Machine Co., of Cleveland. 
With the exception of the foundations, etc., this concera will 
build and equip the entire plant for J. W. Hoffman & Co. 
The contest for this contract was an exceedingly interestiag 
one. 
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EDWIN HARRINGTON, SON & CO., Inc. 


DESICNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ENGINE LATHES, DRILLS, MILLING MACHINES, Etc. 
4 , 








1526 PENNA. AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE IMPROVED 
HARRINCTON 








— COMPLETE SYSTEM 
TRAVELING CRANES. 
- OVERHEAD TRACK, 
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"| PLAIN TRAVELERS, 


TURN TABLES 
and SWITCHES. 


OUR NEW ELECTRIC HOIST 
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Dispatches from Monmouth, IIl, state that the lowa Cen- tors, the stockholders of the Cambria Iron“Co. voted on Oct. 
tral will build a 1o-stall roundhouse, repair shops and other 26 to lease its property to the Cambria Steel Co. upon a guar- 
buildings at Monmouth. anteed rental of four per cent per annum upon the capital 
A billet-piercing mill costing jabout $50,000 is being put in stock. The new company, as has been previously announced, 
at the tube works at Shelby, O. With this machine the com- has a capitalization of $18,000,000. 
pany will buy solid billets instead of hollow ones and pierce J. B. Doan & Co., of Chicago, have just been awarded the 
them in this country. By doing this the tariff on hollow bil- contract for about $20,000 worth of improved machinery by 
lets is avoided, as the steel all comes from Sweden. The the Rock Island Arsenal. The order includes lathes of vari- 
piercing mill will employ about 20 additional men. ous sizes, upright drills, milling machines, screw machines, 
. M. V. Wagner, of Chicago, has been at Muncie, Ind., a dis- shapers, power hammers, etc. This firm reports quite a 
m patch says, negotiating for the mill of the White River Iron satisfactory trade in the West. 
& Steel Co., which has been idle for two years. It is reported, The Easign Mfg. Co., of Huntington, W. Va., has received 
» alse, that Wm. Martin, of Pittsburg, formerly secertary of ‘the an order from the Ohio Southern Railroad for 200 30-ton box 
. Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, is cars. This company has received orders for 1,000 cars in the 
figuring on the lease of the Darnell mill, at Muncie, intending past few weeks. 
4 to operate under his new process for horse-shoe iron. The Beaver Falls, Pa., plant of the American Steel & Wire 
“ The report of the receiver of the Heilman Machine Co., Co., is being put in readiness to start again. 
+ Evansville, Ind., for five months ending Sept. 21, shows $22,- At New York the firm of John Stephenson & Co., well - 
ooo net earnings, or 11 per eent on the capital. The receiver known car builders, was placed in the hands of receivers 
: has been ordered to pay 15 per centof the company’s in- on application of representatives of a majority of the direc- 
debtedness and to contiaue the business. tors of the company. The liabilities, including all the mort- 
a The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co, will move to Wauke- gage in lebtedness on real estate, is.approximiately $700,009. 
gan, Ill, from North Chicago and will build this year. Assets will probably eq.al liabilities. The cause of the fail- 
‘i The Morton Tin Plate Co., Cambridge, O., is installing a ure, it is said, is the enormous outlay of money on the new 
lirge Corliss engine, the flywheel of which will be 25 feet in plant just conpleted at Rahway, N. J. 
diameter. The lathes included in the equip nent of the new Franco - 
: Excelsior Foundry, Bay City, Mich., has the contract for American Motor Carriage & Bicycle Co. have been contracted 
. 1s0 cast iron pans for the North American Chemical Co. for with Hill, Clarke & Co., who will furnish over go in all. 
These pans weigh several tons each. The work will give The larger ones will be Mark Fiather aod thes naller ones 
employment to a large force for some time. Fitchburg. It is also reported that the screw machines, 25 or 
Tae night turn at the Duquesne Steel Works, of the Car- 30 in number, will be of Bardons & Oliver make, and will be 
: nezie Steel Co., Ltd., broke its own record Oct. 20, waen the sold through Hill, Clarke & Co. 
production was 1,819 tons. 
Another large ship neat of machinery for mines in S>ath Ir is said that all the 150,000 freight cars of the Pennsylva- 
’ Africa, and portions of the large engines for the London ua- nia Railroad Co. are now in use and that 40,000 more could 
dergrouad railway, have iust beea shipped by the E. P. Allis be utilized. If the carsin use were placed on a single track 
1 grouse y J y the string would be 6,375,000 feet, or 1,207 miles long. If all 
Co., Milwaukee, whose export business is larger than ever. the cars were loaded it would mean 5,625,000 tons ia freight 


Followiag the reosat rezom nsadatioa of its board of direc- alone. 
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